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PROCEEDINGS OF SIXTY-FIRST MEETING: SESSION AT HARRISBURG. 


ie sixty-first session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Educational Association was 
held in the City of Harrisburg on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, December 28, 
29 and 30, 1910. It is the forty-seventh 
meeting the writer has attended, and may, 
without disparagement of any other, be re- 
garded the most enthusiastic and the most 
important in the history of the Association. 
Department meetings began on Monday 
evening, December 26, and continued until 
Friday. The cold and rainy weather which 
prevailed during a part of the time seemed 
to have no effect on the interest in the pro- 
gramme, which did not flag at any time 
during the week. The programme was 
eminently practical. It aimed at doing 
something, and all the while something was 
doing. The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion was a sort of natural headquarters, 
with the touch of inspiration in it and 
where everyone had a hearty welcome. 
The hotels were all filled and many visitors 
were accommodated in private homes and 
in the fine building of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

The sessions of the Association were held 
during the winter for the first time in 
many years, although the first meeting of 
this body, in 1852, was in the month of 
December. It is fifty-eight years since its 
Organization, a fact that Supt. Downes 
brought out in his interesting and cordial 
address of welcome. This unusual time of 
meeting was due to the fact that the pro- 
posed Code will come before the Legisla- 
ture at its present session, and it was the 
desire of the Educational Commission to 
have the suggestions and criticisms of the 
members of the Association on certain 





phases of the Code before its presentation. 
The programme, therefore, was prepared 
with this in mind. 

The pleasant excursion feature of many 
previous meetings was of course lacking at 
this convention; but the needed social touch 
was added by a reception given by His 
Excellency, Governor Edwin S. Stuart, and 
teachers of Harrisburg, which was held in 
the Governor’s reception room in the 
capitol on Thursday afternoon. It afforded 
his visitors an opportunity to shake hands 
with an Executive who has ever been the 
warm friend of the public schools, and 
whose administration has been one of the 
most generally approved and best in the 
history of Pennsylvania. Dr. and Mrs. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, Hon. Henry Houck, 
Secretary of the Department of Internal 
Affairs, Supt F. E. Downes, and others 
were in the receiving line with the Gover- 
nor, to greet the fifteen hundred or more 
guests who were present on this happy oc- 
casion. 

Owing to the large number of meetings 
in progress at one time—there were a half 
dozen under way on Thursday afternoon— 
an equal number of meeting places had to 
be provided. The general sessions were 
held in the large and comfortable audi- 
torium of the Board of Trade, the High 
School department in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; the County Superintendents in 
the Auditorium of the Department of Edu- 
cation; City and Borough Superintendents 
in caucus room of the House of Representa- 
tives; and the smaller departments were 
scattered about the city, the High School 
Building being the meeting place for two 
or three of them. The organization of three 
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new departments, all of which bid fair to 
grow in numbers and influence, was an im- 
portant feature of this convention, and 
would seem to indicate the growing interest 
in all departments of school work. If the 
growth of these departments can be esti- 
mated by the growth of the recently organ- 
ized High School department, the associa- 
tion will soon become a more powerful 
organization in the school affairs of the 
state. Twelve years ago at Gettysburg 
Supt Ebenezer Mackey, then president of 
the Association, introduced the feature of 
special departments. He has for some 
years been in charge of the schools of 
Trenton, and has been the president also of 
the State Teachers’ Association of New 
Jersey. 

The question of a State Board of Educa- 
tion was presented on the affirmative side 
by able speakers from outside the state, 
whose addresses were the means of bring- 
ing out a lively response in the negative. 
The general consensus of opinion on this 
point is that an enlargement of the powers 
of our present Department of Public In- 
struction will better meet the needs of 
Pennsylvania than a State Board of Educa- 
tion. The almost universal opinion was in 
favor of small school boards elected at 
large, not exceeding five or seven in num- 
ber. Prof. Suzzalo, who treated the subject 
from the sociological standpoint, was heard 
with marked attention and interest. 

Dr. Herrick was an ideal presiding 
officer; and it may be truly said of this 
meeting of the Association, that, owing to 
the fact that all the departments convened 
in the same week, and that a vital issue was 
under discussion which attracted the atten- 
tion of all, no former educational meeting 
has ever been held in this State which was 
more truly representative in its member- 
ship, or more enthusiastic for the welfare 
of the school system, Pennsylvania may 
well be proud of the growing dignity and 
far-reaching influence of its Educational 
Association. 

The next session will be held in Phila- 
delphia, convening Wednesday, December 
27th, 1911. The list of members at the 
present session will be given in a later issue 
of The Journal. Supt. F. W. Robbins, of 
Bethlehem, was chosen as the next Presi- 
dent of the Association, and he is already 
at work upon the programme. For the ex- 
cellent report of proceedings of the general 
sessions in the present issiie we are in- 
debted to Mr. John D. Pyott, of Lancaster. 
The usual volume of proceedings in full, 
including department meetings, round 
tables, etc., will be sent out as soon as pos- 
sible to members enrolled. 





The opening session of the convention 
was called to order by Supt. Charles Lose, 
First Vice-President of the Association, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon of Wednesday, 
December 28. Devotional exercises were 
conducted by Rev. John D. Fox, D.D., of 
Grace M. E. Church, of Harrisburg, after 
which the regular order of business was 
taken up. 

ADDRESSES OF WELCOME, 


Representing the Harrisburg Board of 
Education, the President of the Board, 
Harry A. Boyer, was the first speaker to 
welcome the Association to Harrisburg. 
He said: 

Were some accident of time suddenly to 
cause each of the states to be thrown abso- 
lutely upon its own resources, to be severed 
in all relations from every other, and to be 
dependent upon its native products for the 
sustenance of its citizens, so great is the 
diversity of Pennsylvania’s products and so 
vast its natural resources that the Key- 
stone State could in all probability easiest 
meet the new condition, and least feel the 
severance of commercial ties. For Penn- 
sylvania has the raw material for manu- 
facturing her clothing, to build and warm 
her homes, to feed her sons and daughters 
on the food stuffs, dainties and luxuries of 
life, and even to afford them those oppor- 
tunities of diversion and places of pleasure 
of which other localities boast; forming a 
commonwealth whose full rounded riches 
bring a flush of pride to the faces of all its 
citizens, 

Yet far greater than the material pros- 
perity of this state is the high character of 
her citizenship. Too often in the rush and 
scramble for more than our share of this 
world’s goods, especially in this commercial 
age, we forget those higher things which 
are vastly more important. Too often in 
speaking of Pennsylvania’s greatness we 
dwell long upon her marvelous record 0 
material development, and fail to give 
prominence to the quality of men the state 
has produced. Yet the secret of our rapid 
advance to the front, if rightly analyzed, 
will be found to be due more to the char- 
acter of the citizenship of the state than to 
the nature of her soil; more to energy than 
opportunity; more to pluck than luck; more 
to men than means. , 

Frequently you hear it asked of Harris 
burg and many other growing cities of the 
state which are forging forward so rapidly, 
“What makes that city grow?” One will 
answer that it is the city’s close proximity 


‘to a rich coal field; another, the town’s 


situation in the heart of a rich agricultural 
district, or in the midst of an oil field. 
Most of these answers are good in the indi- 
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vidual cases to which they apply, but they 
do not touch the real secret of this astound- 
ing development which has challenged the 
attention of the world. The answer lies in 
the fact that here there has been gathered 
together the most cosmopolitan and the 
most energetic, vigorous and ambitious 
people ever gathered within the borders of 
a single state. That is why the first two 
centuries of the history of this great State 
of Pennsylvania has recorded a veritable 
bee-hive of energy and activity which has 
produced marvels of material prosperity 
and of advancement along practically every 
line which distinguishes modern civilization 
from that of ages past. 

Probably no profession, business or call- 
ing has evidenced within its ranks more of 
this thrift, energy and progressiveness, 
characteristic of this great state, than can 
be found in the membership of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association. 
The array of intelligent faces before me— 
countenances that are stamped with success 
and ability to accomplish things—is suffi- 
cient evidence that into the teacher’s pro- 
fession come a goodly share of the sturdy 
people who have made Pennsylvania. 

You represent an association formed for 
the most practical and useful purposes 
under the sun. From your acecpted voca- 
tions we shall assume that a better in- 
structed, hence a more intelligent, body 
would be difficult to find, no matter where 
one might search for it. It seems to me, 
therefore, that an address of welcome 
should come in the form of a vote of thanks 
from the citizens of Harrisburg, extended 
to your commendable organization, for the 
honor of having the association meet in our 
city. Notwithstanding these facts, I act as 
the exponent of the feelings of the entire 
city when I greet you heartily and joyfully. 
The Mayor, City Councils, city officials, and 
citizens generally touch elbows in extend- 
ing to you the freedom of the city. We do 
not intend to treat you ceremoniously, for 
there is no warmth in ceremony; but we 
desire to treat you as brethren. We tender 
you, sincerely, the hand of cordial greeting. 

We hope your visit will be attended with 
so much pleasure that you will forget every 
other meeting place and choose our grow- 
ing city as your permanent headquarters. 
We trust that you will have a successful 
and happy conference, and, as your enter- 
tainment is in your hands as well as ours, 
let us exchange good will and friendly 
offices to such an extent that abundant con- 
geniality will characterize the intercourse 
between us and promote the harmonious 
relations which it is desirable should exist 
between the citizens of our great state, 
from its center to its circumference. 
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Welcome, ladies and gentlemen, thrice 
welcome, to the City of Harrisburg. May 
your visit here be marked by such satis- 
faction, and your deliberations crowned 
with such success, that your sojourn with 
us will be as agreeable to you as it is 
gratifying to us to have you here. 


Supt. F. E. Downes spoke also for the 
teachers, schools and city of Harrisburg: 


Mr. President, Fellow Teachers, and 
Friends of Education: 


The Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation was organized in this city just 
fifty-eight years ago to-day. This coin- 
cidence in dates is especially interesting. 
As that first meeting brought into existence 
an organization destined to grow to large 
proportions and to wield a commanding in- 
fluence in the educational policies of Penn- 
sylvania, so this present meeting ushers us 
into an era of rejuvenation, under a new 
constitution, with more comprehensive 
plans and purposes than ever before, and 
with a most encouraging outlook. 

Among the subjects which were discussed 
at that first meeting might be enumerated 
Teachers’ Institutes, the County Superin- 
tendency, Pensions to Superannuated 
Teachers, Teachers’ Examinations and 
State Normal Schools. All of these sub- 
jects are scheduled for our present conven- 
tion, either in the general sessions or in 
one or another of the department meetings. 

It is interesting to note the marked influ- 
ence which the association, during the 
nearly threescore years of its existence, has 
exerted upon the trend of public education 
in the state. Practically every important 
educational legislative enactment in Penn- 
sylvania since the organization of our asso- 
ciation has been fathered and fostered by 
it. And we are here to-day in pursuance of 
like purposes. We are assembled to dis- 
cuss important measures which are about to 
be enacted into law, and to direct this 
legislation, as far as we may be able, along 
lines which shall be for the greatest good to 
the educational interests of the Common- 
wealth. 

This association met a second time in 
Harrisburg in 1856, four years subsequent 
to its organization, and again, more than a 
quarter of a century later, in 1885. It is 
especially fitting, therefore, after the lapse 
of still another quarter of a century, that it 
should, in the zenith of its power and influ- 
ence and under the impulse of a new con- 
stitution, revisit the place of its birth and 
the scenes of its childhood and youth. 

Time has recorded many changes since 
the meeting of twenty-five years ago. 
Superintendent John Morrow, of Allegheny, 
the President of the association that year, 
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is still with us in the flesh; and so is Prof. 
R. M. McNeal, who made one of the open- 
ing addresses, and our good Dr. Schaeffer, 
then of Kutztown, who responded to the 
welcome. But, upon looking over the list 
of those present and those enrolled, I find 
to-day only a few familiar names and that 
many have gone to their reward. Of the 
one hundred and thirteen public school 
teachers of Harrisburg who greeted the as- 
sociation at that time, only twenty-nine are 
still in the city’s service. The voice of my 
predecessor in office, that grand and noble 
spirit, is no longer heard in your delibera- 
tions. Superintendent Foose was for thirty 
years one of the foremost consellors of this 
organization. ; 

The city of Harrisburg is hardly recog- 
nized to-day by the visitor of a quarter of a 
century ago. Then it was but an over- 
grown town of about 35,000 population. It 
had muddy streets to walk in and muddy 
water to drink. To-day we welcome you 
to a thriving city of about 65,000, accord- 
ing to the census man, and about 80,000 
according to everybody else. We point 
with pride to 972 acres of parks and play- 
grounds, to a greater mileage in paved 
streets including that under contract, than 
any other city in the world in proportion to 


size, to the finest state capitol building in 
the United States, to the aroused civic con- 
science of our people, and to an enter- 
prising and progressive citizenship in gen- 


eral. We now offer you plenty of pure, 
crystal water to drink, and we hope you all 
will go away after an abundance to eat. 
Our schools in Harrisburg have moved 
along on the crest of this wave of general 
progress. The majority of our school 
buildings are new and modern. Six of 
them have been erected within the last 
seven years, and three others are now 
under way, including a technical high 
school, the entire plant of which when 
completed and fully equipped will have cost 
us nearly a half million dollars. We have 
medical inspection, a special school for de- 
fectives, a juvenile court and detention 
school, a teachers’ retirement plan, district 
supervision, and, in short, practically every- 


thing that enters into the making of an up-" 


to-date and progressive school system. We 
are blessed with an intelligent and enter- 
prising Board of School Directors and a 
wide-awake, united, loyal and efficient corps 
of teachers. 

All this and these greet you most 
cordially as you enter upon the delibera- 
tions of this important session. We wel- 
come you back to Harrisburg, the place of 
your birth. It is our sincere hope and 
belief that this home-coming will result in 
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mutual helpfulness and satisfaction. Come 
back again real soon. The latch-string is 
out always. Do not wait so long next time 
before returning into the land of your 
nativity. 

THE GOVERNOR’S ADDRESS. 

Although not on the program, Governor 
Edwin S. Stuart had made it a point to be 
present at the opening session, and was 
greeted with applause as he made his ap- 
pearance on the platform, and at the con- 
clusion of his address. The Chairman in- 
troduced the Governor as a friend of the 
public schools and as the man who had 
signed the bill for the unusually large ap- 
propriation of $15,000,000 to education in 
this State. 

The Governor said that it had not been 
his intention to be in Harrisburg to-day, 
owing to engagements out of the city, but 
he felt that as the Association was meeting 
in Harrisburg for the first time in twenty- 
five years, it was both a duty and a 
pleasure for him to be present and welcome 
the visitors to the city. He also desired to 
be present because all his life, private and 
official, he had had the deepest interest in 
the schools of the State. The only schools 
which he ever attended were the public 
schools of his native city, and he was 
deeply grateful for what they had done for 
him. He spoke much as follows: 

Harrisburg is the city where the public 
school system of Pennsylvania was inaugu 
rated, and here also the Association was or- 
ganized—two important events in the history 
of education in the State. The inauguration 
of the system was not accomplished without 
a great struggle, with the majority clamoring 
against it. The other day I ran across an 
address by James Buchanan, made before the 
election of Governor Wolff, in West Chester. 
Buchanan said: 

“Tf ever the passion of envy could be ex- 
cused a man ambitious of true glory, he 
might almost be justified in envying the fame 
of that favored individual, whoever he may 
be, whom Providence intends to make the in- 
strument in establishing common _ schools 
throughout this Commonwealth. His task will 
be arduous. He will have many difficulties to 
encounter, and many prejudices to overcome; 
but his fame will exceed even that of the 
great Clinton, in the same proportion that 
mind is superior to matter. Whilst the one 
has erected a frail memorial, which like every 
thing human must decay and perish, the other 
will raise a monument which shall flourish in 
immortal youth, and endure whilst the human 
soul shall continue to exist. ‘Ages unborn 
and nations yet behind shall bless his 
memory.’ ” : 

The reference to Clinton is to DeWitt Clin- 
ton, of New York, who had a great deal to 
do with the inauguration of the school system 
of New York as well as with the completion 
of the Erie Canal. 
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The public school system of Pennsylvania 
stands as a monument to the memory of cer- 
tain men who deserve the lasting gratitude 
of posterity for their unselfish efforts for the 
common good. Governor George Wolff was 
elected after a severe contest, and to him we 
are indebted for the fight which made the 
Pennsylvania system possible. At the session 
of the Legislature which followed the adoption 
of the system, the Act was about to be re- 
pealed, when a man, a political opponent ‘of 
Governor Wolff, rose in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and saved the law in a speech of 
which I quote the following immortal para- 


graph: 

“T have seen the present Chief Magistrate 
of this Commonwealth violently assailed as a 
projector and father of this law. I am not the 
eulogist of that gentleman; he has been guilty 
of many deep political sins; but he deserves 
the ‘undying gratitude of the people for the 
steady, untiring zeal which he has manifested 
in favor of common schools. If the opponent 
of education were my most intimate personal 
and political friend, and the free school candi- 
date my most obnoxious enemy, I should deem 
it my duty as a patriot, at this moment of 
our intellectual crisis, to forget all other con- 
sideration, and I should place myself unhes- 
itatingly and cordially in the ranks of him 
whose banner streams in light.” 

Charles Sumner, on the floor of the United 
States Senate, said of Stevens: “There is 
not a child in Pennsylvania conning a spelling 
book beneath the humble rafters of a village 
school who does not owe him a debt of grati- 
tude; not a citizen rejoicing in that security 
which is found only in liberal institutions, 
founded on the equal rights of all, who is not 
his debtor.” 

Governor Wolff inaugurated the Pennsyl- 
vania school system, but to another man fell 
the task of making the Act effective—Gov- 
ernor Ritner. Wolff, Ritner and Stevens were 
the men who made it possible to have in Penn- 
sylvania the system on which the perpetuity 
of representative government depends. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth during Ritner’s administration, and 
ex-officio Superintendent of the Common 
Schools, said of these two governors: “ When 
the agitating divisions of the day shall have 
sunk into comparative insignificance, and 
names be only repeated in connection with 
some great act of public benefaction, those of 
George Wolff and Joseph Ritner will be 
classed by Pennsylvania among the noblest of 
her long list; the one for his early and manly 
adequacy, the other for his well-timed and 
determined support of the free school.” 

The State of Pennsylvania owes to these 
men a debt which never can be paid except 
in gratitude and reverence. In the last year 
or so an association has been organized which 
has as its object the erection of a monument 
to those three men. I hope to see the day 
when on Capitol Hill, where they made their 
noble fight, will be erected a fitting memorial 
to the memory of these noble benefactors of 
the Commonwealth. 

I do not propose to detain you further. I 
was asked to say a few words of welcome 
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to you this afternoon. If you were to receive 
as many welcomes as are ready for you in 
this city of Harrisburg, you would have to 
devote the entire session to this alone. As 
Governor of Pennsylvania I welcome you to 
the Capital of your State, in the name of the 
eight million people who depend upon and ap- 
preciate your work. Teachers as a profession 
do not always receive as great returns for their 
efforts as men in other lines of human en- 
deavor; but they have the satisfaction of 
knowing that their work makes possible the 
successes of other men. The best returns 
which the State receives for money expended 
come from that devoted to its public schools. 
Our State is noted for her great industries. 
We could do without these, if necessary. But 
on our school system depends the very exist- 
ence of our institutions. The greatest asset 
of any state is its good men and women. 

Perhaps in no other place is there a greater 
opportunity to teach good citizenship than in 
the public schools. Our population is greatly 
diversified. We have in our midst more for- 
eigners than in any of our sister states, and 
we depend on the public schools to train them 
into good citizens. Our foreign population 
must be taught respect for the will of the ma- 
jority and respect for law. This is a govern- 
ment of law, and this fact must be impressed 
on our people above all other things which 
they may be taught. Our government has 
three departments: The legislative, which 
enacts laws; the Judicial, which interprets 
them; and the Executive, which enforces 
them. After the appellate courts have inter- 
preted the laws it is the duty of the people 
to abide by them until they are changed. We 
have the right to correct the faults of bad 
laws or to repeal them entirely. Even our 
Constitution itself, if faulty, can be amended. 
But what I want to impress on you is that 
the perpetuity of the Republic itself depends 
on the respect of its citizens for law. None 
are so high as to be superior to it; none so 
humble as to be outside of its protection. 

Again I take pleasure in bidding you wel- 
come to Harrisburg. 


RESPONSE TO WELCOME, 


Supt. George W. Moore, of Chester 
county, .made the first response. He 
spoke much as follows: 

Messrs. Boyer and Downes: The Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association requests me to return 
thanks for the words of cordial welcome 
to which we have just listened. I desire 
to recognize the high honor of standing in 
this splendid presence and responding in 
behalf of the teachers of Pennsylvania and 
of telling you how glad we are to come to 
Harrisburg. We appreciate very much 
your willingness to have us remain here 
during the convention and since we shall 
all respond for ourselves in the three or 
four days that are to come it is not neces- 
sary for me to consume much time in assur- 
ing you that the teachers will promptly 
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avail themselves of your generous hospi- 
tality. 

' This is the most important, the most 
dignified, the most enthusiastic convention 
that assembles in Pennsylvania. We repre- 
sent one and one-quarter million children 
of the State to protect our homes, to per- 
petuate our prosperity, to develop our 
civilization, and to stand for all that is 
good, true and pure in our history as 
symbolized in “Old Glory.” This splendid 
service that the teacher brings accounts for 
the enthusiasm of this hour and of this 
day. It is of this service that I desire more 
especially to speak. You may hear much 
during the week of needed legislation for 
the improvement of the schools, but the 
wisest legislation minus a consecrated ser- 
vice will avail but little. There is no work 
or responsibility committed to men equal to 
developing and moulding of mind. The 
teacher can touch the mind of the boy or 
girl with the torch of truth and knowledge 
and kindle a light in the soul that shall 
more than transcend that of the stars. A 
noble teacher is worth more to a class of 
pupils than all theories, methods, devices 
and laws. The demand is for teachers who 
are wise enough to collect the star dust of 
to-day which will become the worlds of to- 
morrow. Hear a boy’s tribute, “ My school 


days were happy. I was a happy boy. All 
the year round I was happy. And in the 
loyal, tender, loving niches of my heart, I 
have builded the fairest shrines my affec- 
tion can fashion, wherein I have placed the 
images of the saints who were my school 


teachers. Some of them are living; some 
are dead; all are old and gray. But there, 
where I alone can see them, they are all 
living. They are all young, with the morn- 
ing light of love and enthusiasm shining in 
their faces. Memory makes them beautiful 
and the years cluster about their brows like 
stars.” 

Much has been said this afternoon of the 
pioneers in the cause of free schools in 
Pennsylvania. I desire to quote one more 
sentence from the speech of Thaddeus 
Stevens already referred to. To me it is 
the best statement of the democratic prin- 
ciples which should underlie our school sys- 
tem that can be found. Standing on the 
floor of the House, Stevens said, “ So cast 
your votes that the poorest child of the 
poorest parents living in the woods and 
mountains of Pennsylvania shall be able to 
discharge his duty as a freeman.” 

Let me call your attention to a Chester 
county boy, in illustration of what I mean 
as to the teacher’s opportunity to put a boy 
on his feet. Ten years before Thaddeus 
Stevens uttered the words I have quoted, a 
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boy was born in New Lynn township, 
Chester county, of poor but honorable par- 
ents. At the age of sixteen years he 
realized that he could get no more help 
from the public schools of his locality. His 
father was poor, and he was denied the op- 
portunity of attending any of the pay 
schools which existed in that neighborhood, 
He went into executive session with him- 
self, and said to himself, “ There is a good 
teacher at Unionville, who is at the head 
of the Meeting, and sometimes preaches, 
I will go to the meeting next First Day, 
Perhaps he will speak and help me.” He 
went to the meeting, but as frequently hap- 
pens at a Friends’ Meeting, it was a silent 
one. After an hour of silence, the teacher 
shook hands with the Friend next to him 
and the meeting was over. The boy started 
homeward broken-hearted; but as he turned 
away a hand was laid on his shoulder and 
he heard the teacher’s voice saying, 
“James, something is troubling thee. I 
have been thinking of thee during the 
whole meeting. Sit down and tell me about 
it.” A great work was started that day 
which will never end. Jonathan Goss told 
James Pyle Wickersham to come to his 
school as long as he wanted, and to repay 
him when he was able. James attended the 
school for three winters, and then taught 
the Harmony Hall school in Chester county. 
A prize of ten dollars being offered for the 
teacher who taught the best school in the 
neighborhood, James carried off the prize. 
The next year he began his splendid ser- 
vice in Marietta. When the county super- 
intendency was established, our boy was 
elected the first county superintendent of 
Lancaster County at a salary of $1,500. 
While holding this situation he realized that 
he could not do for the schools of the 
county what he wished without training 
schools for teachers. The normal schools 
of Pennsylvania were established as a con- 
sequence of the efforts of Wickersham and 
others. Subsequently he was, for sixteen 
years, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Later, when the United States 
Government wanted a representative to 
Denmark, he was chosen for the post. In 
1891 the entire world learned that one of 
America’s foremost educators had passed 
away. So much for the magnetic touch of 
the teacher. 

In conclusion, thanking you for your 
cordial invitation, I want to leave with you 
the spirit of a little poem, entitled 
“ Others.” 

Lord, help me to live from day to day 

In such a self-forgetful way 

That even when I kneel to pray 

My prayer shall be for others. 
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Help me in all the work I do 

Ever to be sincere and true, 

And know that all I do for You 

I needs must do for others. 

Let self be crucified and slain 

And all my efforts be in vain 

To rise again unless 

To live for others. 

When my work on earth is done 

And my new work in Heaven begun 

May I forget the crown I won 

While thinking still of others. 

Others, Lord, yes, others, 

Let this my motto be, 

Help me to live for others 

That I may live like Thee. 

Prof. W. G. Chambers, of the University 
of Pittsburg, made response on behalf of 
the teachers of Western Pennsylvania. He 
said that the Association was having a 
delightful brithday party here to-day. 
Many of the members are surprised to learn 
that it is fifty-eight years old to-day. We 
hope this statement will not result in the 
withdrawal from the meeting of a certain 
portion of the audience. We have had de- 
lightful things said about us, and we be- 
lieve them all. We believe that the best in- 
vestment of the State funds is the money 
paid to teachers in salaries. We believe we 
are giving good advice to our legislators 
when we say, “Increase the investment.” 
The situation this afternoon is rather em- 
barrassing to those who must respond to the 
words of welcome to which we have 
listened. It would not be the part of cour- 
tesy to contradict the things that have been 
said about us, yet modesty will not allow us 
to admit them fully. We might insist that 
these persons demonstrate the truth of 
their remarks. A country school was at 
one time in need of a teacher. The secre- 
tary of the board advertised for applicants 
with the result that a tall, uncouth fellow 
announced himself as a candidate for the 
school. The secretary looked him over and 
decided to question him. “Have you ever 
taught?” “No, sir.” “Have you a cer- 
tificate?” “No, sir.” “Have you any 
recommendations?” “No, sir.” “ Well, 
what proofs of efficiency have you?” 
“Proofs! It is not necessary to prove it. 
I am willing to admit it.” We admit the 
truth of all that has been said about us. 

Continuing, he said that he had not re- 
marked the passage of the keys of the city 
to any representative of the Association. 
It was not necessary. We scientists have 
keys of our own to unlock our difficulties. 
We have one key particularly on which we 
rely since the time of Charles Darwin, the 
mon-key. It is now known that even our 
Temote parents received their education in 
the higher branches. It is delightful to 
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visit this city, to visit the building on the 
hill and see where our representatives—and 
our money—are going. It is splendid to 
realize that after all this belongs to us, and 
that we are only coming to our own when 
we come here. As we go about we can say 
to ourselves? “It’s fine—it’s splendid—it’s 
capital ! ” 

He did not know why he had been 
selected to respond to the addresses of wel- 
come except it was because he came from 
Western Pennsylvania. That section is 
trying to do things. Educators there are 
willing to co-operate with those of other 
sections yet there are difficulties peculiar to 
that section which must be solved. The 
teachers’ organizations there are a credit 
to the state. Every grade and department 
of school work is thoroughly organized. 
No Saturday is free from educational meet- 
ings. Recently an attempt was made to 
find one, but the best that could be done 
was to select a day when there were only 
three other meetings. 

We have ample representation among the 
speakers and officers at this meeting. We 
have a growing university, and were the 
leaders in the establishment of a school of 
education of collegiate rank in this state. 
There is rapid development along all educa- 
tional lines, and we hope to see it more 
rapid. We desire to participate more 
actively in the affairs of this Association 
and guarantee our hearty co-operation and 
sympathy. We are interested in the 
passage of the school code. We believe it 
the best school code we can get at the 
present time, if not the best code which 
could be devised. We are earnest in our 
educational efforts. In every sphere of 
educational effort from the kindergarten to 
the university, Western Pennsylvania shows 
rapid development. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick, President of 
Girard College, was introduced to deliver 
the Presidental address on “ Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Funds.” Before beginning his ad- 
dress Dr. Herrick called attention to the 
fact that in the recognition of the birthdays 
and anniversaries one important mention 
had been omitted, that this day was the 
birthday of the Governor of the Common- 
wealth, who was on the platform. He con- 
gratulated Governor Stuart and extended 
to him the good wishes of the Association. 
The Governor was given an ovation. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUNDS. 


Among our Aryan forefathers the means of 
existence were owned by the tribe, and they 
were given to an individual only so long as 
he could render service. When one was no 
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longer able to make his contribution to the 
common store he was either denied food’ and 
left to starve, or he was put to death to save 
a worse fate. With certain other primitive 
tribes the one no longer able to care for him- 
self was brought before the council and ad- 
judged as ready for death, after which he is 
said to have cheerfully submitted to execution 
as a part of the law of life. Later in their 
history the Romans learned the worth of their 
elders in council and they. nurtured and pro- 
tected their old men, but even in Rome there 
was the survival of an earlier custom of sacri- 
ficing the aged as evidenced in the ceremony 
of the arget and by the term senes depontant 
signifying the sacrifice of the aged, which was 
offered to the river god as a tribute. 

The present age is one particularly insistent 
for the services of those who are in the prime 
of life, and the demand is heard for young 
men in the pulpit, at the bar, in the counting 
house, the professorial chair, and the school- 
room. So general has this demand for young 
men become that there is now presented as a 
real problem, what to do with the aged. 

In. an age when the spirit of benevolence is 
operating with increasing effect the aged can 
neither be summarily dispatched, nor aban- 
doned to die of want. The custom of primi- 
tive people of putting the aged to death has 
this in its favor. The helpless and dependent 
were not allowed to longuish and die of ne- 
glect. The neglect of the incapacitated might 
seem more necessary in a warlike stage of 
society, when fighting and migration were 
the requirements for existence, but with a 
settled condition of life and the accumulation 
of wealth society is better able to care for the 
infirm. Under the conditions of earlier civili- 
zations the rule may have been “the strong 
shall consume the weak,” but under present 
conditions the rule can and should be, “the 
strong shall care for the weak.” 

Under our modern economic conditions old 
age is that period of life between the cessa- 
tion of useful production and death, and by 
common consent it is held that a sufficient 
wage should be provided for the full lives of 
workers. An adequate wage is, then, one suf- 
ficient to provide for daily necessity and to lay 
by a surplus’ sufficient to meet the contingen- 
cies of accident, sickness, and age. Now as 
a matter of fact, the daily. wage is in many 
cases, or in most cases, only enough to pro- 
vide for daily necessities, and no store is laid 
by for the need that is sure to come. One 
writer characterizes industry as “drinking the 
wine of the wage earner’s life,” and leaving 
the “dregs to him or society.” It is a gloomy 
scene which Bishop Spaulding depicts of the 
multitude of old men and women who hav- 
ing worn out health and strength in toil which 
barely gave them food and raiment, are thrust 
aside because, “no longer fit to be bought and 


The English Premier in a discussion on old 
age pensions brought forth the dictum, “ the 
blood of the workmen is part of the cost of 
the product.” This means that the product 
should provide for the care of those who have 


co-operated in bringing it forth. 
e have heard from this platform to-day 
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of the supreme importance of the teacher's 
work. Men and women who are gathered 
here are the representatives of a class that is 
making the Commonwealth of the future, and 
what the Pennsylvania of the next generation 
will be will depend in a large measure upon 
the self-sacrifice of the teachers. It is no 
figure of speech to say that the very life blood 
of the teachers of this generation is being 
wrought into the Pennsylvania of the future. 
The State owes an obligation to those who are 
in its service. It is not sufficient to say that 
each one shall be left to care for himself or 
herself. Salaries are not adequate to lay by 
sufficient for this purpose. 

Moreover, teachers should be freed from 
the worry and concern which attends uncer- 
tainties as to their old age, and they should 
have opportunity for expenditure in attendance 
upon summer schools, travel, and for the in- 
spiration of educational Associations and Con- 
ventions and other like gatherings, reading 
the best books in their own field of interest 
and general literature, and in general leading 
a life which will uplift them and make them 
more efficient in their daily calling. 

But the demand for a teachers’ retirement 
fund has another aspect than justice to the 
teachers. This is a justice which has to be 
rendered to the child. The children of Penn- 
sylvania are entitled to the services of teach- 
ers who are at their best, and who are not 
giving a halting and inefficient service in the 
decline of their powers. ; 

The Pennsylvania Railroad expends $500,000 
a year on pensions for all employees on the 
lines east of Pittsburgh. This expenditure is 
not for mere sentiment. It is to provide an 
interested and efficient staff for the manage- 
ment of this great enterprise. It pays the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to maintain the 
pension fund even at the enormous expense 
mentioned. The reasons are obvious. By 
such a ‘fund the railroad is able to get and to 
keep good persons in its service and in addi- 
tion it has provided a proper means for their 
retirement when they have reached the time of 
life when they cannot serve satisfactorily. 

Pensions on the part of the Government for 
those who have served in callings of hazard 
and self-sacrifice have been common, and we 
recognize the justice of pensions to soldiers 
and sailors. The same principle is applied 
through the local governmental organization to 
firemen and policemen. The work of teachers 
is just as important as either of the foregoing. 

European countries led the United States 
in a recognition of the dignity of the teach- 
er’s calling, through the establishing of pen- 
sions. In this country the principle was first 
recognized in our higher institutions, and Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, and other uni- 
versities, provided that men who had served 
for a term of years, usually twenty or more, 
and who had reached sixty or sixty-five years 
of age should be retired on such a percentage 
of their salaries as would afford them a means 
of livelihood. This action was taken in part 
in recogsition of the rights of the students of 
the universities whose due it is to have as 
teachers men who are at their best, and also 
in recognition of the rights of the professors 
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themselves whose due it is to be relieved of 
the arduous labors of their positions when 
they reach a time of declining powers. 

In 1899 Lewis Elkin left to the administra- 
tion of the Philadelphia Board of Education 
a fund now amounting to a million and three 
quarters dollars, the income of. which is to be 
used for annuities to the needy aged and 
incapacitated women teachers of the city. Mr. 
Elkin had been a member of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, and in that capacity he 
had observed what any discerning person may 
observe, that there are many teachers in ser- 
vice who are dragging out their lives because 
they had not the means on which to retire, or 
there are others who when retired are re- 
duced to the direst want. For women who 
had served in the schools of the city for at 
least twenty-five years, and who were not in a 
condition to continue and who were in need of 
the annuity, he provided an allowance of 
$400.00: annually. This bequest preceded the 
gift of Mr. Carnegie mentioned above and 
clearly was impelled by much the same mo- 
tives. The Elkin bequest in Philadelphia pre- 
ceded the establishment of a general retire- 
ment fund, and since the establishment of the 
latter the two have been administered in co- 
operative relations. The Elkin Fund has thus 
become in effect an endowment to the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Fund of Philadelphia. 

The establishment of retirement funds for 
teachers of the public schools was begun by 
voluntary associations among teachers, pro- 
viding for incapacity and death benefits and 
old age annuity insurance. These associa- 
tions were voluntary and naturally were not 
able to get and keep any large proportion of 
teachers as members. Of the forty-eight 
teachers’ retirement funds in existence in the 
United States in 1909, seventeen per cent. were 
still of the “ mutual benefit” sort financed by 
the teachers themselves. 

To such voluntary insurance there will al- 
ways be the objection which is urged against 
fraternal insurance in any form; the young 
person does not wish to come into an Asso- 
ciation and share pro rata in carrying the bur- 
dens of elder members. The membership and 
income thus fail to keep pace with the in- 
creasing demands of an earlier membership. 
In some places voluntary associations have 
been successful in securing appropriations of 
public funds to carry out the purposes for 
which they were established. All of such asso- 
Cciations rendered service in the beginning of 
the retirement fund plans, and some of them 
were merged into one of the form of teachers’ 
pensions to be described below. 

Legislation for teachers’ retirement fund 
Plans have been along two lines, either the 
establishment of a State Fund for all the 
teachers of a given state, or acts giving au- 
thority for a city to organize such a fund, or 
Providing the details of such organizations in 
the acts themselves. Early acts making mem- 
bership of teachers already in service com- 
pulsory were found to be unconstitutional 
because of their impairment of the validity of 
contracts. In all subsequent legislation pro- 
vision is made for teachers who are in service 
to join if they so wish, but in joining they 
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accept the terms of the retirement plan as a 
part of their contract. In addition these later 
acts have usually required the acceptance of 
the provisions of a teachers’ retirement fund 
as a condition of accepting appointment as 
a teacher. In the places where the retirement 
fund has been established the teachers already 
engaged have accepted its terms practically 
unanimously, and with the compulsory require- 
ment for all new teachers a permanent mem- 
bership is assured. 

Retirement fund plans are generally re- 
garded as co-operative enterprises. In two- 
thirds of the forty-eight plans reported to the 
Bureau of Labor in 1909 the. support came 
in part from the public treasury and in part 
from the contributions of teachers. Teacher 
contribution has several advantages. First, it 
puts the fund before the teachers themselves 
and before the public in a better light. The 
teachers are thus regarded as working with 
the Government to accomplish a given desir- 
able result. There is an encouragement to 
thrift and a growth of self-respect from 
teachers doing something for themselves. 
More than this through teacher contribution 
there may be introduced teacher participa- 
tion in the management. In thirty-six of the 
funds above mentioned the teachers have a 
part in the administration. In several of the 
largest funds, teachers or former teachers 
have served as secretaries and executive offi- 
cers. The advantages are obvious in teachers 
having to do with those of their own calling 
in arranging for the terms and conditions of 
their retirement. 

Six of the forty-eight funds above men- 
tioned are organized on a State basis. The 
States having retirement funds for all their 
teachers are Connecticut, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Vir- 
ginia. Of the States just named two only, viz. 
Maryland and Rhode Island, supply all the 
revenue through appropriations from the pub- 
lic treasury. 

New Jersey has the most effective state pen- 
sion arrangement for its teachers. This is the 
result of a joint administration of a voluntary 
teachers’ rétirement fund plan established in 
1896, and a state half pay district pension law 
enacted in 1903. Under the present arrange- 
ment in New Jersey the State bears the ex- 
pense of administration of the voluntary or- 
ganization. The latter organization is sup- 
ported by the regular contributions of its 
members, income and invested funds, dona- 
tions and gifts. Those who have served ‘ten 
years and under are required to contribute two 
per cent. of their salaries, those over ten and 
under fifteen two and a half per cent. those 
fifteen and over three per cent, but no one is 
required to contribute more than $50.00 in a 
given year. Those who have served for 
twenty years as teachers in New Jersey and 
are incapacitated and have paid in at least one 
full annuity are eligible to retirement at six- 
tenths of the average annual salary for the 
last five years of their service, but with the 
provision that no annual annuity shall be less 
than $250.00 or more than $650.00. 

The half pay pension law of New Jersey 
is to be carried out by local School Boards. 
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This law provides that teachers who have 
been five years in service in the State and 
twenty years in the given district shall at the 
discretion of the School Board be retired on 
one-half of their average annual salary for the 
five years preceding. 

The conditions in Pennsylvania are peculiar 
because of a provision in our Constitution 
forbidding pensions by the State to any others 
than those who have been in service of their 
country as either soldiers or sailors, and it 
would seem therefore that the second and 
most common form of teachers’ pensions 
would be more available for Pennsylvania than 
those secured by State action. 

Nearly all the large cities of this country 
and many smaller cities as well, now have pen- 
sion provisions operating for their teachers. 
Across the country we find Boston, Providence, 
New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Omaha, Salt Lake City, and San Fran- 
cisco, not to mention such cities as Washing- 
ton, D. C., Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and New Orleans. In New York 
State alone the list of retirement fund cities 
is impressive, including Greater New York, 
Albany, Buffalo, Elmira, Rochester, Schenec- 
tady, Syracuse, Troy and Yonkers. 

In most of the cities above mentioned there 
is a percentage basis of contribution by the 
teacher with a fixed maximum. There is also 
usually provided a graduated annuity based on 
the salary at the time of retirement, or the 
five years last preceding this time, but there is 
also generally a fixed minimum and maximum 
annuity. Chicago, Boston, and Detroit began 
their retirement funds with a uniform con- 
tribution from all teachers who joined, and 
provided for the same annuities to all those 
who retired. But the contributions were made 
so low as to make it possible for the low 
salaried teachers to pay them without hard- 
ship that there was not sufficient revenue to 
provide suitable annuities for retirement. The 
best experience points to contributions graded 
according to salaries, at least within certain 
limits, and also based upon years of experience. 

The logic of the situation in Pennsylvania 
would seem to be the organization of voluntary 
associations and the attempt to secure co-oper- 
ation on the part of the local governmental 
units. There is a bare possibility that State 
legislation might be utilized in securing this 
local support as has been true in the appropria- 
tion in session after session of $10,000 to the 
Annuity Aid Association of Philadelphia. 
This action has been made a part of the gen- 
eral appropriation bill, the terms of the bill 
being that such and such sums shall be given 
on condition that the amount named be set 
aside for the purposes of the Annuity and Aid 
Association. 

The Teachers of Pennsylvania have earned 
the right for security of tenure and retirement 
from service when the labors of their position 
have become a burden to them. The children 
of the Commonwealth are entitled to the ser- 
vices of teachers who are at the height of 
their power, and who are not giving a feeble, 
incapable service, in their old age. Much 
progress has been made since the time when 
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the aged and infirm were put to death or 
were abandoned to die of cold and hunger. 
But much yet remains to be done in making an 
adequate provision for these servants of the 
public, who have done and who are doing so 
much to promote the highest good of the 
Commonwealth. 


DR. SCHAEFFER’S ADDRESS: “ THE SCHOOLS 
ARE FOR THE CHILDREN.” 


State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer, whose 
sane, well-considered and unselfish views 
have shed light on many of the disputed 
educational questions which have come 
before the Association, was next intro- 
duced, and made a strong plea in support of 
the Code, emphasizing the fact that the 
effort of the Commission has been to pro- 
tect the children of the State against the 
encroachments of special interests. He 
spoke as follows: 


I do not know whether or not the planet 
Mars is inhabited, but if an inhabitant of 
Mars had come to Harrisburg two years ago 
and had listened to the discussions taking 
place in the Legislature at that time, he would 
have concluded that the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania exist for the sake of architects, publish- 
ing houses, book agents, tax collectors and 
school treasurers. He never would have sus- 
pected that the schools were established and 
are maintained for the benefit of the children. 

The Code under discussion at that time 
contained a provision that looked toward giv- 
ing every board the benefit of the criticisms 
and suggestions of an architect of school 
buildings. An architect who was a member 
of the Legislature thought this provision 
would interfere with his craft, and it was cut 
out—as if the schools exist for the benefit of 
the architects. 

In many districts of Pennsylvania the com- 
pensation of the treasurer of the board de- 
pends on the amount of money the board 
spends. The man whose compensation is in- 
creased by increased expenditures should 
never have a vote in the expenditure of pub- 
lic money. A school director who was 4a 
member of the last Legislature was ambitious 
to become treasurer of his board, and so that 
provision of the code was eliminated—as if 
the schools exist for the school treasurers. 

In the last code there was a provision for 
the establishing of two teachers’ colleges. 
But some college presidents feared this would 
take students away from them, and so the 
colleges of education were eliminated—as if 
the schools exist for the colleges. 

Now, let us not play the Pharisee and 
think we are better than other people. You 
have all seen my signature often enough to 
know that my given name is Nathan. When 
Nathan of old spoke to David, he put before 
David his sin by ascribing it to another, a 
third person. Then David’s judgment was 
clear. But when Nathan said, “ Thou art the 
man,” David’s face fell. It is easy to see the 
subordination of the children to our petty 
interests when it occurs in the case of some 
one else; but when some one says, “ Thou 
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art the man,” we have more difficulty in see- 
ing the enormity: of the offense. ; 

When I tell you that I know of a high 
school in Pennsylvania which employs a 
teacher who ruins the mathematical training 
of the children, but because that teacher be- 
longs to a particular denomination, it is im- 
‘possible to elect any one else to fill the place, 
you exclaim, “The schools are not for the 
benefit of any particular church or denomina- 
tion, but for the children!” But when it 
comes to the question of running the schools 
for the benefit of the children and not of the 
teachers and superintendents, it is sometimes 
very difficult to draw a distinction. Some- 
times in a community a thing is proposed 
which would give the teachers added trouble. 
The arrangement is not made—as if the schools 
exist for the teachers and not for the children. 

What is the reason for teachers’ pensions? 
I am glad that the average school director is 
not like the stern old Roman who turned off 
his aged and unprofitable slaves to die in 
penury and misery. The directors of Penn- 
sylvania are not willing to turn off teachers 
who have grown gray in the service to die, 
as did the old Roman referred to. But sym- 
pathy for a teacher who is a positive detriment 
to the children under his or her care some- 
times keeps such teacher in place after he or 
she should be removed. As pointed out by 
Dr. Herrick, the welfare of the children de- 
mands that when a teacher reaches the limit of 
service, he or she should be retired and pen- 
sioned—lest the children suffer. 

Now, the sole purpose of this address is this: 
When the United States was contending for 
the possession of the Oregon country, that 
magnificent territory drained by the Columbia, 
the slogan of that campaign was “ Fifty-four 
forty or fight!’? When you take up the Code 
and study it, do it from the standpoint of the 
new slogan: “ The welfare of the children or 
fight!” Only once during the last session of 
the Legislature did I hear a legislator ask, 
“Will the Code give the children of Penn- 
sylvania better school advantages?” That is 
fundamental. If the Code as it will come be- 
fore the Legislature will give the children 
better educational advantages, it ought to pass; 
if the opposite is the case, it should never be 
enacted into law. 

Let us say to our school boards, our mem- 
bers of the Legislature, our teachers—yes, 
ourselves—“ The schools are for the children.” 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


President Herrick at this time appointed 
the following committees to serve during 
the sessions of this convention: 


Resolutions: L. E. McGinnes, G. B. Milnor, 
G. D. Robb, D. J. Waller and George Wheeler, 

Nominations: George M. Philips, Charles S. 
Foos and William L. Smith. 

Auditing: D, A. Harmon, T. A. Stetler and 
W. L. Phillips. 

Enrollment: Thomas Beck, J. Horace Landis, 
B. C. Graham, M. H. Thomas, G. H. Getz, 
May Marto and Maud Kennedy. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


FUNCTIONS OF A STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Ts general topic of the evening was 
the “Functions of a State Board of 
Education,” which was discussed by three 
speakers from other states on the affirma- 
tive side. The addresses were listened to 
with profound attention and elicited a 
lively discussion at their close. The first 
address was by Dr. Paul H. Hanus, of 
Harvard University, who was assigned the 
subject, “ Functions of a State Board of 
Education in Shaping the Educational 
Policies of a State.” His address was read 
in part and partly extemporaneous. We 
give the substance of the entire address 
below. He said that he did not represent 
the State Board of Massachusetts, nor the 
University of Harvard, but appeared in his 
individual capacity. He related an incident 
which illustrates the general ignorance of 
people in regard to the subject under dis- 
cussion. At an examination at Harvard, a 
student was asked the question, “ What is 
polarized light?” Now we all know that 
polarized light is a difficult subject. The 
student answered, “ Polarized light, as I 
understand it, is not well understood.” 
(Laughter.) Our conception of the func- 
tions of a State Board of Education may 
be in the same predicament. I hope to do 
something to start the ball rolling. 


FUNCTIONS OF A STATE BOARD IN SHAPING 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES, 


In this country every social undertaking is 
dependent for its initiation and adequate trial 
on public opinion; hence the importance of 
enlightened public opinion in educational af- 
fairs. The task of enlightening public opinion 
—lay and professional—in educational affairs 
and of organizing it for effectiveness in pro- 
moting educational progress requires the co- 
operation of educational experts and disin- 
terested representatives of the lay public, to 
whom these experts are held strictly account- 
able. Such co-operation can be secured by 
the appointment by the Governor of a State 
Board of Education, consisting of not more 
than seven persons, thoroughly representative 
of the intelligent public; and by the appoint- 
ment of educational experts by this Board, 
who are charged with the duty of studying and 
reporting on the school system of the state 
and making recommendations for its progres- 
sive improvement. 

1. The first factor in the State Board’s in- 
fluence in shaping the educational policies of 
a state is the Board itself, i. ¢., the quality 
of its members. It should be made perfectly 
clear that only the most intelligent, broad- 
minded persons, successful in their own af- 
fairs, and really interested in education, should 
be eligible to membership. It is not important 
—not even desirable—that a majority of the 
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members of the Board should be members of 
the teaching profession. It is important that 
all the members should have a well-established 
reputation for disinterested, intelligent public 
spirit, whatever their vocation may be. 

2. The second factor in the Board’s effective 
influence is the differentiation of function be- 
tween its duties and those of its paid experts. 
The duties of the Board should be chiefly leg- 
islative and advisory; the duties of its experts 
are executive and technical. The Board has 
neither the time nor, in general, the ability to 
deal with the technical details of school or- 
ganization, supervision, courses of study, text- 
books, teaching, and material equipment. But 
as a body of clear-sighted representatives of 
the public, it has time and ability to criticise 
and legislate on educational policies submitted 
by its officers. It can suggest policies and 
require its officers to investigate them and 
report on their value, and can then decide 
intelligently whether to recommend, modify, or 
reject them as proposed. The public wants 
good schools and school systems, but must 
rely on its representatives—the Board—to se- 
cure technical experts, who shall define such 
schools and school systems in detail, and 
endeavor to secure their progressive adoption; 
or study schools and school systems already 
in operation, form a just estimate of their 
value, and suggest such modifications in them 
as may be needed to bring them up to the 
approved standard. In short, the Board does 
not attempt to do the work of its experts; 
but it holds those experts to strict account 
for plans, supervision, and results. It does not 
prescribe the educational policies of the state, 
it investigates, defines, and recommends them. 

3. The next factor in making the State 
Board’s influence real and éffective is to give 
it authority and sufficient funds to employ an 
adequate staff of experts who shall secure the 
information needed for a thorough understand- 
ing of educational conditions throughout the 
state, and such a division of co-operative labor 
among these experts as will make the varied 
and comprehensive task which the Board is to 
attempt possible of achievement. This means 
authority to inspect and report on every phase 
of public school organization and administra- 
tion, including all kinds of schools whether for 
general or vocational education; programmes 
of study; the qualifications and efficiency of 
the teaching staff; text-books, and reference 
books, libraries, laboratories; and other teach- 
ing resources; buildings and grounds, and 
all other aspects of the organization and work 
of schools and school systems. 

Remembering that the Board’s chief function 
is to influence public opinion, and that public 
opinion is based on facts, clearly, simply, and 
convincingly set forth, we may now specify a 
few promising fields of effort for the Board’s 
activities. Naturally, only a few important 
fields can here be enumerated. 

The Board may secure information concern- 
ing the efficiency of large local boards of edu- 
cation in cities and towns and compare them 
with the efficiency of small boards—boards 
consisting of less than ten members, within 
and without the state. Superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers know that, in general, a 
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large board means small men. They know 
also that a large board almost always means 
a large number of sub-committees charged 
with technical and executive functions which 
as laymen they are, in general, incompetent to 
perform; or, if competent, they haven’t the 
time, and ought not to have it; they know that 
the divided responsibility among so many sub- 
committees often hampers or obstructs the 
business in hand; they know that the existence 
of these sub-committees opens the door to 
selfish or corrupt practices, and that there are 
board members who enter that door; they 
know that the superintendent of schools is 
often reduced by the sub-committees to an offi- 
cial who merely registers their wishes, instead 
of being or developing into the professional 
adviser and technical expert of the board; 
they know that to secure a post as teacher or 
promotion under such a board often requires 
“pull” rather than efficiency, and they know 
that all this is demoralizing in the extreme so 
far as the teaching force is concerned, and 
subversive of the interests of the public, who 
support the schools. The teaching force know 
these things, and the public more than suspects 
them. The State Board can receive informa- 
tion and can so inform and organize public 
opinion that the public will not tolerate a 
system of school organization and administra- 
tion which is liable to such abuses. 

Dr. Hanus next proceeded to give some con- 
crete illustrations of the usefulness of a State 
Board which are given below: As to elemen- 
tary school programs, Not a single elementary 
school program is satisfactory in history or 
mathematics or natural science. It would be 
the business of a State Board to inquire what 
is going on here and yonder, analyze systems, 
and recommend improvements. We should be 
unwilling to flounder about when we might 
profit by the experience of others and make the 
work of the schools more progressive. (As 
an illustration of this condition Dr. Hanus 
cited the discussion as to time allotments in 
arithmetic which was in full sway several years 
ago.) The United States Bureau of Education 
found that some schools devoted four times as 
much time to this subject as others. If those 
who devoted the smallest amount of time to the 
subject were right, how about the others? If 
four times that allotment is the necessary 
amount to devote to the study, what about 
those who give it only one-fourth as much? 
This illustrates the chaos which exists in the 
matter of time allotments in this one study. 
As to whether arithmetic depends alone on the 
time devoted to it or also on its co-ordination 
with other subjects, every one has his own 
opinion. But what is your individual opinion 
worth? As a reliable guide to correct action, 
no individual opinion, however vociferously 
enunciated, is going to do much good. What 
we want to know is what achievement a child 
should make in the elementary schools in this 
study. We will find out if we work together. 
Co-ordination of individual experience is one 
of the functions of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. ; 

Again, you are fortunate in Pennsylvania 
if you are satisfied with your normal schools. 
No other state is so fortunate. I doubt if 
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you are. Remember, I want to make it clear 
that it is not the business of laymen to decide 
whether the normal schools are doing good 
work or not, but of the technical experts of the 
State Board who can explain the situation to 
the lay public. 

We have a peculiar problem in Massachu- 
setts. It is that of the small high school in 
rural communities. How can teachers for 
such schools be trained? How can the rural 
high school be made to serve the best interests 
of the majority who do not go to college? 
Large cities can differentiate their high schools 
to meet the varying needs of the pupils. In 
the country this can not be done at present. 
Who is to study this important problem? It 
merits consideration. 

I have time barely to mention the certifi- 
cation of teachers and co-operation in edu- 
cational experiments. Think what could be 
done in the manual arts if six communities 
would agree on a course for the boys and girls 
working together, and would carefully watch 
the experiment as it progressed, and:submitted 
the results to the State Board. 

Finally, a State Board should test educa- 
tional efficiency. It should devise methods of 
determining whether certain school systems 
are returning satisfactory results for the time 
and effort they demand. So far, methods of 
testing the efficiency of educational methods 
have never been studied. In the business and 
manufacturing world all possible means of 
testing and improving efficiency are resorted 
to. Such testing of educational results has 
scarcely begun. 


Commissioner Charles F. Wheelock, of 
the Education Department of the State of 
New York, read this paper on the function 
of the State Board of Education 


IN THE LICENSING OF TEACHERS. 


Magnificent buildings, extensive libraries and 
elaborate apparatus are desirable accessories 
of a school, but they are accessories only. 
The teacher is the school. The famous uni- 
versity that consisted of Mark Hopkins, a stu- 
dent and a log, would still have been a uni- 
versity without the log. This university would 
have found some other seat or it would have 
found standing room. 

From the very beginning of the common 
school, the recognition of the vital importance 
of a duly qualified teacher has found expres- 
sion in some form of licensing. As early as 
1636, the West India Company, by whom the 
first common schools were established on this 
continent, formulated the thought of that time 
in the following form of a teacher’s license: 
It is from Volume I of the Ecclesiastical 
Records, State of New York. 

Whereas it is well understood by the Hon- 
orable Directors of the West India Company 
that nothing is of more importance for the 
well-being of men, of whatever station, than 
that they should be taken care of from the 
very beginning by keeping them under the 
€ye and supervision of the school master, and 
in the exercises of the school that they may 
derive from such instruction the means nec- 
essary for their support in all stations of life; 
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and inasmuch as, also, upon these exercises 
both the glory of God and the salvation of 
men are not a little dependent ————— and 
inasmuch as has offered his ser- 
vices in this capacity to the Committee on 
Ecclesiastical Affairs of the said Company, 
which committee is especially charged there- 
with by the Classis of Amsterdam; and the 
said Classis having previously inquired as to 
this individual, and by examination have ascer- 
tained his fitness and experience for such posi- 
tion, and on the report of the said honorable 
directors he has been appointed schoolmaster 
and sent in such capacity to with these 
specific instructions, to wit: 

“He is to instruct the children, both on 
shipboard and on land, in reading, writing, 
ciphering and arithmetic, with all zeal and 
diligence; he is also to implant the funda- 
mental principles of the true Christian religion 
and salvation, by means of catechizing; he is 
to teach them the customary forms of prayers, 
and also to accustom them to pray; he is to 
give heed to their manners, and bring these 
as far as possible to modesty and propriety; 
and to this end, he is to maintain good disci- 
pline and order, and further to do all that is 
required of a good, diligent and faithful 
schoolmaster. 

“And inasmuch as is directed to 
conduct himself in this office according to 
these instructions, and he, on his part, has 
promised so to do, as well as to set a good ex- 
ample before youths and others: Therefore, 
these open letters, both credentials and in- 
structions, are given upon his sailing, to 
serve him as may be found necessary. 

“This done in our Classical Assembly held 
in Amsterdam on ————— xxxix 9.” 

It appears from this document that at this 
early day the governing body of the province 
assumed, without question, as a self-evident 
proposition, the right to determine who might 
teach in the common schools. The details of 
determining the qualifications gf a particular 
candidate were indeed delegated, but the licens- 
ing power was assumed and exercised by the 
state. During the intervening 300 years, all 
manner of experiments and all manner of vari- 
ations in the licensing of teachers have been 
tried, but most of them have been found 
wanting. We started with a license by the 
state and there is a plainly marked tendency 
to-day to return to a licensing by the state. 

The right of the state to control in the 
licensing of all the teachers of the state clearly 
follows from the fact that all the schools of 
the state are, in part at least, supported by 
the state. That the state can perform this 
function more economically, more justly and 
more efficiently than any subdivision of the 
state is evident. 

It is unfortunately true that there are very 
few perfect men in the world and any man 
not perfect is subject to a great variety of 
influences. It is an extremely difficult thing 
for a local school board or board of direc- 
tors to resist influences, social, political or 
sectarian, in favor of licensing some who are 
unfit. It is extremely difficult to obtain the 
services in each locality of persons having the 
scholarship and training and good judgment 
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and the independent courage necessary for the 
proper performance of this most important 
function, but if any one locality is so fortu- 
nate as to secure an ideal licensing board for 
its locality, a board that would refuse to 
license undeserving candidates, it is not an 
uncommon experience to find the candidates 
so refused crossing over the border of this 
district and receiving a license from the neigh- 
boring locality. Very often again a local 
licensing body, or officer—for simple perform- 
ance of duty—finds itself or himself out of 
business after a very short time, and is suc- 
ceeded by a board elected specifically to re- 
verse the policy of its predecessor. All of 
this was exceedingly well stated by Andrew S. 
Draper, now Commissioner of Education of 
New York, in his’ report as State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in 1887, twenty- 
three years ago: 

“The system by which more than 93 per 
cent. of our teachers are licensed, is attended 
with a multitude of evils. There is no disposi- 
tion to pass indiscriminate criticism upon the 
school commissioners or city boards. Some 
deserve criticism; many more are doing the 
best they can in the face of much opposition. 
It is to be expected, however, that among so 
many different men there will be wide differ- 
ences in character, in ability to resist appeals 
to sympathy, in education, in their ideas as to 
needed qualifications for teaching, and in their 
desires to uplift the school system and pro- 
mote the interests of education. It is to be 
expected that their acts will be influenced by 
these different considerations, and they are so 
influenced. Very often certificates are is- 
sued without any examination whatever, and 
where examinations are held there is no uni- 
formity and no common standard of require- 
ment. A candidate may apply for a license in 
one place and be rejected, and apply in a 
neighboring place and be accepted. There is 
reason to believe that the power to grant 
certificates is frequently abused and perhaps 
at times used corruptly. Whether this is so 
or not, there is very little to encourage and 
sustain local officers in withholding certificates 
and raising the standard of qualifications. 
The one who undertakes it very often starts 
a personal antagonism which, at the next elec- 
tion, displaces him. In consequence of this, 
many persons receive certificates who have no 
qualification for teaching. But this is not all. 
It is discouraging to those who have quali- 
fications. Indiscriminate licensing produces 
more teachers than are needed; and so long as 
this continues, and so long as trustees will 
employ the teacher who works for the least 
money, incapacity and inefficiency will have 
the advantage. It is not necessary and, there- 
fore, not advisable that the State shall hold 
in her own hand the sole and absolute right to 
say who shall be permitted to teach in her 
schools, but experience is unquestionably show- 
ing the necessity of reserving to herself the 
right to say who shall not be permitted to do 
so. It is not only unjust to good teachers 
to compel them to compete with poor ones, 
but it will not be possible for the school 
system to make any substantial advance until 
this matter receives vigorous attention.” 
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There certainly can be no profession of 
teaching so long as the standard for a license 
to teach is one thing in one community and 
another thing in a neighboring community. 
No license issued by any small subdivision of 
the state can entitle its holder to general recog- 
nition as a member of an honorable profes- 
sion, unless issued pursuant to regulations 
made and enforced by the state. 

But if it is agreed that there should be a 
uniform state system of licensing, there still 
remains the question as to whether such a 
system shall be directed and administered by 
a single individual or by a board composed of 
several individuals. 

It has often been said that an absolute mon- 
archy is the best possible form of government, 
provided only that the monarch is the best pos- 
sible sort of man for the job. But all history 
forces us to the conclusion that monarchs of - 
this type are rare and that when one is found 
he is unfortunately mortal and he must soon 
give way to a successor. To find two of the 
right sort in succession is rare indeed. Very 
frequently a state secures a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction who is so competent that 
one would hesitate to take out of his hands 
any part of the management of the school sys- 
tem of the state. Your own State Superin- 
tendent has had a long and honorable career, 
but we must recognize the fact that he can 
not always continue to direct the school affairs 
of this commonwealth. School men are pro- 
verbially eccentric. Each one has his pet hob- 
bies and his pet theories. The next Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Pennsylvania may be a safe man to whom to 
entrust the interests of the schools, but we 
will never know until he is tried, and in that 
period of trial incalculable damage may be 
done. A state board properly constituted and 
properly organized, would give assurance that 
whatever might happen to an individual, there 
would be steady, progressive evolution in edu- 
cation. 

But the proposition that I am asked to dis- 
cuss assumes, very properly I think, that there 
is to be a state board of education. My pres- 
ent duty is to give you my views regarding 
the functions of such a board in the licensing 
of teachers. 

The first function of a state board for the 
purpose of licensing teachers, or for any other 
purpose, is to get itself properly established 
and properly organized. Such a board is 
properly established only when it is definitely 
provided for in the constitution of the state, 
and so placed beyond the reach of “tidal 
waves” or political earthquakes. Conserva- 
tive steadiness of purpose, with opportunity 
for normal evolution and protection from 
every changing wind that blows, are essential 
conditions for the largest success, and these 
conditions can be realized only by constitu- 
tional provisions. I would not be understood 
as implying that a state board should not be 
established unless it can be at once made 2 
constitutional body. That condition is the 
ideal one, but it is rarely possible “to reach 
perfection at a single bound.” By all means 
establish a state board by legislative enactment 
as a first step, and then bend all your energies 
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to perpetuate it in the fundamental law of the 
state. 

To be properly organized a state board 
should be large enough to avoid the possibility 
of narrowness, bigotry or exclusion. As most 
of the preliminary work of such a board must 
be done through committees, its membership 
should be large enough to permit of division 
into such committees without putting too great 
a tax upon individual members by requiring 
the same individual to serve on too many 
committes. On the other hand, the board 
should not be so large as to destroy a feeling 
of individual responsibility on the part of 
every member for every act of the board. 

A board having been established, some of 
its most evident functions in the licensing of 
teachers are the following: 

1. To formulate definite regulations regard- 
ing the minimum requirements for each of the 
various grades of teachers in the common 
schools of the state. It is assumed here that 
there will be licenses of several grades, some 
of which will perhaps be given for a limited 
time, some of which will be for life. Some 
of them will be limited also as to the kinds 
of school for which they will qualify, and 
some will permit their holders to teach wher- 
ever they may be able to make a contract. 
It is assumed also that only the minimum 
qualifications are to be fixed by the state, for 
we must acknowledge that with the most per- 
fect organization, by the best of methods, it 
is impossible to measure with accuracy the 
fitness of an individual to engage in the im- 
portant work of teaching, and that the best 
that can be hoped for under any plan is the 
exclusion of those who fail to meet the mini- 
mum requirements and who are evidently unfit 
because lacking in some essential particular. 
The best thing that can be hoped for is that 
plans may be effected and regulations may be 
formulated that will, in the main, give a fair 
degree of protection to the children to be 
taught. 

2. To provide uniform examinations to test 
the scholarship of those candidates for admis- 
sion to teach who are not able to show their 
proficiency in any other way, such examina- 
tions being intended to eliminate those who 
do not show a_ reasonable minimum of at- 
tainment. It is here to be assumed that while 
the state board shall formulate the minimum 
requirements for all, each board of local school 
directors, or whatever officer is empowered 
to contract with teachers, should still have the 
power and the duty to select, which is equiv- 
alent to the power to exact additional re- 
quirements, while the employer whose only 
desire is to get a cheap teacher is estopped 
po going below the minimum set by the 
State. : 

I would not have you think that an exami- 
nation is a perfectly satisfactory test of profi- 
Ciency, or that scholarship alone, even if it 
could be accurately measured, is the only or 
the most important part of a teacher’s equip- 
ment. But I am sure that we shall all agree 
that some knowledge of the subjects to be 
janght, some ability to express that knowledge, 
1s highly desirable, and an examination is 


the only way in which we can test it. The 
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normally constituted person should be able to 
show by a written examination whether he is 
fairly grounded in subject matter or not. If 
such a person can give any serious thought 
to the problems of teaching, he should be able 
to state some of his conclusions clearly. 
There are persons who are so constituted that 
they can not pass examinations even in sub- 
jects with which they are familiar because they 
lack power of expression, but power of ex- 
pression is an essential in a teacher. Per- 
haps the time will come when no person will 
presume to engage in teaching until he has 
had profesional training in an institution 
whose diploma is a sufficient guaranty of his 
fitness, but until that time comes examina- 
tions will continue to be a necessity, and the 
preparation of such examinations should not 
be entrusted to those who are not especially 
trained for the work. There is no phase of 
educational work that requires more of nat- 
ural ability, thorough knowledge, and good 
judgment than this work of examining. I 
venture to say that more harm has been done 
to the cause of education by crude examina- 
tions than by any other instrumentality. That 
a local officer, whose only claim to the office 
may be a political pull and whose tenure is 
brief, should be set to perform this most im- 
portant educational work, is a greatest educa- 
tional absurdity. But it is a necessary con- 
dition wherever a uniform state system is not 
in use. The actual issuing of every local 
license should be controlled by a local officer 
who may be assumed to know local conditions 
and local requirements as well as the personal 
fitness or unfitness of the individual candidate. 

3. To have the supervision of all normal 
schools and teachers’ training classes main- 
tained by the state; to prescribe courses of 
study and conditions of instruction in such 
schools and classes, to the end that evidence 
of graduation may be accepted as a license to 
teach without further examination. 

4. To investigate courses of instruction in 
colleges and universities and to issue licenses 
to teach to candidates who have completed sat- 
isfactory courses in approved institutions, 
whether such institutions be within or without 
the state. While this function would have for 
its primary purpose the licensing of teachers 
without examination, its effects would be far- 
reaching, as has been demonstrated in New 
York state. I do not know what the conditions 
are in Pennsylvania, but I do know that in 
some states there are institutions that call 
themselves colleges, that confer degrees, that 
take the tuition fees of students, but that do 
not maintain educational standards such as 
would justify the licensing of their graduates 
without examination. The salutary effect upon 
education within the state that would result 
from a fair investigation and fair registration 
of the courses in such institutions is evident. 
In New York state fake colleges have been 
absolutely eliminated, largely by this very 
means, with the result that a degree from a 
New York college is now taken at its face 
value in most parts of the world. 

It does not follow, of course, that because 
a person is a graduate of a college he is 
fitted to teach, but I believe it is true that a 
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person who has satisfactorily pursued an ap- 
proved course in a reputable college should 
be given an opportunity, for a limited period 
of time, to show whether he can teach or not. 
If at the expiration of this period, he has 
proved his ability to teach, his license should 
be made permanent. 

5. To endorse licenses issued by other states 
upon satisfactory evidence that the require- 
ments of the other states are the full equal of 
those exacted by the board from candidates 
within their own state. 

6. To revoke for cause and after a proper 
course of procedure and a careful hearing 
any teacher’s license. Most certainly there 
should be the power to correct a mistake in 
so serious a matter as that of licensing a 
teacher. 

7. To keep in a central office a complete 
record of all the licensed teachers of the state 
so indexed that they are readily accessible. 

8. To employ a permanent force of thor- 
oughly trained persons to execute, under their 
direction and in accordance with definite rules 
of the state board, all the regulations the 
board may adopt. 

While some of the members of an ideal 
state board of education might be men 
thoroughly trained in all the details of the 
management of schools, it is, in my opinion, 
highly desirable that a majority of such a 
board should be chosen from outside the 
teaching profession. This board is concerned 
with the larger aspects of the management 
of institutions, not with the details of edu- 
cational processes. As the wise business man 
would employ an expert lawyer to examine 
the title of property he proposed to purchase, 
or an expert physician to look after the health 
of his children, so this state board of educa- 
tion would employ experts to prepare exami- 
nations, to recommend courses of study, to 
suggest methods of teaching or to give advice 
regarding any other purely professional matter 
and all the resources of a great state should 
be at the command of the board to enable it 
to employ for this purpose the very best the 
world affords. What no single subdivision 
of the state would be able to secure for itself 
alone, the state may be abundantly able to 
secure for all. 

9. In addition to this permanent staff of ex- 
perts, it should be the function of the state 
board to draw upon the very best talent of 
the state for service in various advisory coun- 
cils. Such councils will furnish valuable 
direct contributions, but indirectly they will 
be still more helpful. A state board that as- 
sumed to possess or to command all wisdom or 
that assumed authority arbitrarily to direct the 
details of all educational activities could not 
long continue to command the confidence of 
the people of an American state. A teaching 
profession relieved of responsibility and the 
necessity for initiative would tend to decay. 
A wise state board will see to it that the entire 
teaching body of the state shall feel and know 
that it has in the state board a wise and skill- 
ful leadership that is sympathetic and re- 
sponsive. 

Will you pardon me for illustrating this 
particular point by a description of one such 
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advisory council now in existence in New 
York State. Our State Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York is, 
I think, the oldest and most perfectly or- 
ganized state board of education in this coun- 
try. A few years ago, on the recommendation 
of the Commissioner of Education, the Board 
of Regents caused to be organized the State 
Examinations Board to give advice concern- 
ing all matters pertaining to examinations, 
This board consists of twenty leading educa- 
tors of the state—college presidents, school 
superintendents, high school principals, and 
teachers. They meet at least once each year 
to discuss all matters pertaining to examina- 
tions, to formulate their views in recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Regents, and it should 
be added that no recommendation of the State 
Examinations Board has ever been denied by 
the State Board of Regents. The State Ex- 
aminations Board selects the members of the 
various committees that prepare question 
papers for all the state examinations and that 
fix the principles in accordance with which 
answer papers are to be rated. These com- 
mittees are drawn from the ranks of actual 
teachers, the colleges and the high schools 
having equal representation. Each year one- 
third the membership of the committees is 
changed, thus bringing to the aid of the State 
Education Department new blood and fresh 
thought, without the disturbing effect of rad- 
ical changes. 

The State Examinations Board is only one 
of many similar instrumentalities by which 
the New York State Education Department 
keeps itself in sympathetic touch with the 
entire school system of the state. It illus- 
trates how any state board may secure, be- 
cause it deserves to secure, the hearty co-oper- 
ation of all the educational forces of a state. 
It illustrates how New York State does, and 
how any state may, secure all needed finan- 
cial support, because the legislature is im- 
pressed with a belief that moneys expended in 
— way for public education are effectively 
used. 

I think I hear some of you say: “ All this 
is ideal, but it can not be realized because the 
right sort of men can not be induced to give 
their time and their services to the state with- 
out salary as members of a state board.” For 
more than a hundred years, New York State 
has been able to command the services, with- 
out pay, of some of the ablest men in the 
state. Its most eminent citizens have been 
willing to give their time and influence to the 
cause of education, and have felt themselves 
honored in accepting positions on this board. 
Its membership has been drawn from almost 
every walk of life. Clergymen, lawyers, doc- 
tors, engineers journalists, business men,— 
Catholic and Protestant and Jew sit down to- 
gether in serious consideration of the questions 
that are brought to them, and feel themselves 
abundantly repaid by the consciousness that 
they have contributed something to the general 
welfare, and by the evidences of a generous 
public appreciation. 

he magnificent new education building now 
nearing completion in Albany as a home for 
the State Education Department, although it 
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costs $4,000,000, has been erected without a 
single protest or objection from any source. 
This. building will stand as a testimonial to 
the universally recognized efficiency of a state 
board. of education. 

Within the limits of time at my disposal, it 
has been possible to touch upon only a few 
of the many things that might be said upon 
this subject. It has not been possible to give 
complete discussion to any of them, or to con- 
tribute much of anything that is new. If I 
have been able to contribute even in a slight 
degree to the cause of better educational or- 
ganization, I shall be abundantly satisfied. 


The next paper, read by Chief Arthur 
D. Dean, of the division of Trades Schools 
of the Education Department of the State 
of New York, was upon the functions of a 
State Board 


IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF FORMS OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION, 


The time limitation imposes a direct and 
somewhat dogmatic treatment of my subject. 
As a first duty I would suggest that the State 
Board of Education avoid the use of the term 
“Special Education.” The primary purpose of 
maintaining schools at the public expense is 
the safety of the state. Our fathers recog- 
nized this when they began a constitutional 
paragraph by saying “‘ Wisdom and knowledge, 
as well as virtue, diffused generally among 
the body of the people, are necessary for the 
preservation of their rights and liberties.” 

However beyond the ordinary conception of 
public education as being the safeguarding of 
liberty and order, there is an educational pro- 
cedure having its roots in industrial and 
economic conditions and reaching out into lines 
of effort beyond any conceptions held by our 
fathers. We see that education now has a 
broader meaning; that it should take hold of 
every factor that means much to the people; 
and we are learning that tremendous indus- 
trial forces have been developing with no 
adequate co-operation of the schools. For 
a time we shall think of these new phases 
of education as being “special education,” 
as contrasted with the older conception of the 
field of educational effort. Eventually we shall 
learn to look upon industrial, agricultural, and 
home-making education as being no more 
«_ Special ” than “the three R’s”; for the 
‘safeguarding of liberty and order” requires 
training for a livelihood as one expression of 
good citizenship. 

The Need is Evident.—I suggest next that it 
Proceed to developing plans for its establish- 
ment. It need not spend any time in discuss- 
ing its necessity or its value. It will learn 
Something of its need and the ways of meeting 
it, from the Massachusetts Reports, from the 
Proceedings of the National Society for the 

tomotion of Industrial Education, as well 
as from the legislation already enacted on the 
Statute books of fifteen of our states. This is 
not the time nor the place to point out to a 
Pennsylvania audience that a state that has 
eight hundred thousand wage-earners in its 
factories, making a yearly product worth two 
billion dollars, earning a yearly wage of four 





hundred million dollars, and working under a 
capitalization of two billion dollars, needs 
any argument to prove that these people who 
work with their hands, and upon whom de- 
pend the very life of the state, should have 
as much attention given to their proper edu- 
cation as is now being given to those who 
enter professional and managerial careers. 
Simple and balanced justice makes it necessary 
to give to the wage-earning masses and to the 
common industries such equivalent as we can 
for what the present schools are doing for 
the talented tenth and for the professional and 
managing vocations. 

Industrial Education is a State Function for 
a State Board.—Every locality and every cit- 
izen sees the necessity for elementary educa- 
tion and is willing to support it by local tax. 
The state alone sees the necessity for the 
preservation of the industries and the effi- 
ciency of its workers. There is as much need 
for inter-urban education as there is for con- 
necting transportation service. The whole 
question of industrial education is one for a 
state government to consider; it ranks with 
the problems of state canals, highways, forest 
reservations and water powers. Any argu- 
ment for industrial education which is based 
upon the individual development of the child, 
without reference to its reaction upon the 
whole state, may well be considered only 
of local concern. But any argument which 
has an economic aspect concerns the state as 
a whole, and the necessity for such education 
as we are discussing has a large bearing upon 
the industrial supremacy of the state. 

State Aid—A state board must encourage 
and promote this training through state aid. 
The success of maintaining industrial educa- 
tion depends upon state funds; cities and 
towns will have to be encouraged by liberal 
state support. It is well nigh impossible to 
educate local boards to the point where they 
are ready to expend local funds by a direct 


tax for thé entire support of a system of: 


schools which are so obviously a great factor 
in the advance of the industries of the whole 
state. Generally speaking, no trades schools 
or agricultural schools have been successful 
without government aid. The equipment of 
these schools is expensive, the salaries of their 
teachers are higher and other expenses of 
maintenance greater. 

State May Economize Effort—Such a Board 
must equalize through these special funds the 
advantages, in different parts of the state, of 
industrial and agricultural training. The es- 
tablishment of industrial and agricultural 
schools should be a state policy because it is 
necessary to economize effort and properly 
adjust the work which various communities 
may contemplate. These schools should be 
planned with reference to the educational and 
industrial interests of ‘the state. In some 
States these schools are springing up with no 
central educational body responsible for them, 
One town desires-a school. It may be needed, 
but before it can obtain the money from the 
Legislature, the members of some other district 
insist that their district should have a school 
as well—a mere “ vote trading” proposition. 

Local Enterprise and Responsibility—How- 
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ever the board should see to it that some of 
this burden falls upon the localities themselves. 
While it is clear that the state should aid 
local schools, whether these localities take 
up industrial education or not is often a ques- 
tion of community ability. A child of the 
state ought not to be disadvantaged by the 
locality in which he lives. Industrial, trade 
and agricultural schools must. be close to the 
people. Ratio of population to taxable prop- 
erty differs so widely that the state must see 
to it that the educational chances are evened 
up. However, the state should not pay all 
the expenses of industrial education. Local 
enterprise and responsibility should be devel- 


oped. 

Centralized Policy—No phase of educational 
activity working through a settled policy is 
in more need of a state board of education 
than industrial and agricultural education. A 
comprehensive system of industrial and agri- 
cultural education can no more tolerate fre- 
quent and impulsive change than can a great: 
business or the government of a state. The 
policy of establishing such a system must be 
carefully worked out. There is too much at 
stake for haphazard methods. Its initial ex- 
pense, its varied expressions, conflicting opin- 
ions as to how to go about it, the possibilities 
of its being diverted by selfish interests from 
its original purpose, obviously means a direct- 
ing force permanent in its organization and 
responsible to final approval from the popular 
will. Its benefits cannot be assured when the 
exercise of professional functions is being con- 
stantly interfered with and when it is impos- 
sible to develop policies on a comprehensive 
scale. To become increasingly effective indus- 
trial and agricultural education will demand 
research on a large scale. It must relate itself 
to some tremendous industrial and economic 
problems. It will require specialists who will 
hardly wish to submit themselves in the matter 
of appointment, tenure and final approval of 
policy to political control. They will wish to 
work in a field for which they can make long 
preparation and in which they are certain of 
recognition of their capacities. 

Division of Legislation and Executive Func- 
tions—No private industrial enterprise doing 
a business of great magnitude and having 
under consideration the manufacture of a line 
of products which was to be adapted to the 
varied needs of a large constituency, would 
enter upon such a departure without having 
a board of directors pass upon the question 
after having engaged the services of experts 
and discovering the possibilities of the market. 
Such a board of directors would deliberately 
reserve legislative and quasi-legislative func- 
tions for itself and at the same time would 
concede large powers of initiative and author- 
ity to selected specialists in the exercise of 
technical functions. This deliberate division 
of function between the board of directors 
and the experts would always be welcomed 
by the latter, for it leaves them free to work 
out a policy. An analogous situation exists 
with reference to the policy of establishing 
phases of special education; for an important 
factor in its efficient administration is the 
development of policies on a broad and large 
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scale, and designed to be experimented with 
and applied over a long series of years, and 
no single executive officer reflecting the politi- 
cal verdict of the people, can be expected to 
initiate and develop a comprehensive and last- 
ing policy of establishing such special educa- 
tion as is implied. My argument has no refer. 
ence to the retention in office of the specialists, 
but rather the retention of an, industrial edu- 
cational policy which will require much 
initial study and large and wise distribution 
of public funds over a long term of years, 
This policy can best be maintained by a 
systematic division of functions which shall 
embrace, on the one hand a state board 
of education, composed in part of one repre- 
sentative industrialist, one agriculturist, and 
one representative of organized labor; and 
on the other hand, the experts or specialists 
in such education. 

No Need for Special Commission.—The 
state board should recommend, advance and 
regulate all legislation coming up in the in- 
terest of such education. It will be a serious 
mistake to commit the organization and ad- 
ministration of industrial schools to a special 
commission and not to the state board of edu- 
cation and the subdivisions thereof. For any 
progress, a special commission is obliged to 
rely on local advocates and on local school 
committees; and it is needless to create an 
expensive commission for the purpose of ac- 
complishing that which we have every reason 
for assuming can be accomplished by one 
legislative body. At the same time, it would 
be inconsistent with our accepted theories 
of state and local government, to prohibit to 
the various communities of the state the same 
reasonable control over industrial schools 
which they tax themselves to support, as they 
exercise over their other educational depart- 
ments. 

Shall we have Special Schools?—The next 
important question for a state board to con- 
sider is whether industrial schools should be 
separated from schools devoted to “general 
training.” There is a tendency to divorce the 
two, and in this way the establishment of 
separate schools of agriculture and industry 1s 
repeating for the schools of lower grade that 
which has been the history of the development 
of the agricultural and mechanic arts colleges. 
We are attempting to isolate the latest educa- 
tional movement by organizing separate 
classes or schools. Personally, I most de- 
cidedly advocate special or distinct schools 
or courses until we get our bearings, courses 
of study, our data, our text-books, and some 
traditions worthy of preservation; but event- 
ually much that there is in these schools must 
go into the regular schools. We must fe- 
member that we are developing a new system 
of education and not merely addling shops and 
gardens to existing schools. To incorporate @ 
system of industrial and agricultural educa- 
tion in a school system that has traditions and 
methods at variance with the purpose of the 
newer education, is to defeat the latter. Do 
not misunderstand me. It would be a mistake 
to forbid a union of the old type with the 
new, in so far as buildings and equipments 
enter into the question. But the courses 0 
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study, the length of the school day, the meth- 
ods of treatment of subject-matter, the train- 
ing of the teachers—in short, the purpose of 
the work and its methods must be kept dis- 
tinct, while English and history are subjects 
fundamental to all civilization, whether they 
be expressed in an industrial or rural com- 
munity and may therefore be taught to all 
pupils in the same way, we must come to see 
that mathematics and science, apart from cer- 
tain fundamental principles, have each their 
distinct applications to the environment of the 
individual and to his probable vocation. To 
elect shopwork or dairying in a school with 
no adjustment of the book studies in science 
and mathematics to fit in with these activities, 
is to add but a subject to the curriculum and 
not a system of training. I am endeavoring 
to present a plan for establishing a definite, 
purposeful system of training for those who 
are in, or will enter, our constructive and 
productive occupations. A university can 
train lawyers, doctors, ministers and teachers 
even under one roof, but its students elect 
groups of subjects applicable to the fulfillment 
of a purpose. One of the functions of the 
state board will be to assist in the reorganiza- 
tion of the high schools in those commu- 
nities which can maintain but one secondary 
institution, and thus make a comfortable place 
for manual, household and agricultural arts. 

Time for Special Education—The time in 
the life of the child when this training will 
be given him must be considered by the board. 
Without question this special training should 
begin after the ordinary school arts like read- 
ing, spelling, writing drawing, arithmetic and 
grammar and the rudiments of history, geog- 
raphy and nature study are fairly completed, 
and as soon as the muscles are strong enough 
to handle the lighter tools of industry safely 
and are sufficiently developed for the acquisi- 
tion of skill in their use. Under ordinary con- 
ditions industrial and agricultural education 
should be open to children who are thirteen 
or fourteen years of age. We may call such 
schools in an industrial community “ inter- 
mediate,” or “pre-apprenticeship,” or “ele- 
mentary industrial” schools. In the rural sec- 
tions they would take the form of agricultural 
and home-making schools, and would be open 
to pupils of the upper grammar grades and 
the high school. Such forms of vocational 
training must, from the standpoint of great- 
est advantage both to the individual and the 
community, train for practical work and at the 
same time secure an adequate training of the 
mind. Their courses of study should extend 
from two to four years. The latter period 
Is preferable for two reasons—first, because 
this length of time is necessary to produce the 
requisite mental and physical training for a 
life of progression and industrial efficiency ; 
and second, because it enables a school to 
attract and hold the students when their grow- 
we iy is greatest and their earning power 

Specific Technical Training—A second part 
of the general scheme involves the establish- 
ment of trades schools in every section of 
the State where there is a demand for such 
training. This training should be open to 





pupils who are sixteen years of age. There 
will be many types of these schools—mono- 
technic and polytechnic—fitting in with every 
industry. We must remember that the pupils 
enter these trades schools with a definite pur- 
pose of proficiency in one trade; that such a 
school absolutely abandons all college pre- 
paratory work; that there is almost no instruc- 
tion in pure mathematics or pure science; that 
such schools will take on varying forms in 
different localities. The right sort of indus- 
trial work must depend upon the local environ- 
ment. It is the best education because it gives 
definite opportunity of studying some typical 
industries at close range. The trades schools 
will not parallel our existing high schools but 
they will make a more or less direct connec- 
tion with the intermediate industrial schools. 
The closer their connection is with such pre- 
liminary training, the more closely the trades 
school can have highly specialized courses, 
with their instruction concentrating for the 
development of skill and knowledge of direct 
practical bearing. 

Need of Advisory Boards.—Local advisory 
boards should be appointed to assist the ad- 
ministration of these schools. However the 
state board should not appoint such boards, 
this is a function of the local board. Such 
boards will serve a double purpose: (1) Estab- 
lishing in a community a confidence in the 
technical work done in the school; (2) rein- 
forcing the school board in its appeal for 
financial support before city and town gov- 
ernments. Among the invaluable assets of 
public education is an enlightened popular 
interest and disposition to contribute liber- 
ally, and the willingness on the part of parents 
and citizens to co-operate with the efforts of 
the schools. No system of industrial educa- 
tion can be efficient in the long run which 
does not preserve the value of these assets. 
Among the greatest of these assets will be the 
support of organized labor and farmer granges. 
Their leaders already recognize the spirit and 
purpose of this education and their follow- 
ers are bound to see that it has an industrial 
and social significance which will react to the 
advantage of all productive labor and its 
workers. However, patience, frankness and 
fairness will alone bring these men into 
sympathy with its establishment. These peo- 
ple will not deny the utmost opportunity to 
their own children if they have confidence that 
what is being done is free from selfish exploi- 
tation, and rests upon a truthful educational 
footing and is guided by the common advan- 
tage of all the interests concerned. Represen- 
tation of these interests will constitute a 
large factor in the success of the movement. — 

The Training of Industrial Teachers.—This 
is an important function of the state board. 
The obtaining of suitable teachers for these 
schools opens up a large question, and their 
training is a part of a state policy. Our nor- 
mal schools have been organized on the basis 
that they were primarily intended for the 
training of teachers for the elementary 
schools. Some have special departments in 
which special training is given so as to qualify 
its graduates to teach school gardening, draw- 
ing, cooking and shop work. The technical 
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and industrial requirements of our industrial 
and trades schools are such that teachers 
must be very practical in their methods. It 
will be impossible for an average normal 
school to fit its students for teaching positions 
in the industrial and trades schools unless the 
students have had shop experience before en- 
tering the school or obtain such experience 
after graduation. 

School Laws and Special Education—An 
important and difficult duty of the state board 
of education will be to bring about a closer 
relationship between factory laws and school 
laws. The raising of the compulsory school 
age to sixteen years should be a part of a state 
policy for industrial education. This is a 
large matter and will require much thought 
and the close co-operation of unions, broad- 
minded employers and experts on child-labor 
questions. All schemes of industrial educa- 
tion base their claims upon the years wasted 
between fourteen and sixteen. There is little 
use in proposing a form of education neces- 
sarily expensive and complicated unless we 
strike at the root of the evil. Every boy 
and girl up to the age of at least sixteen 
should be engaged in productive work profit- 
able to the body, mind and soul, or else in a 
school which we hope may be even more 
profitable. School laws and industrial schools 
must work together; child labor laws should 
be so modified that they will closely articulate 
with industrial school plans. 

The Wise Distribution of State Allotments. 
—This also is a most important function of 
the state board. The question of the amount 
and method of distribution of the state allot- 
ment to towns and cities which establish this 
education, is a large matter, and should be 
carefully worked out in a way that will give 
the small community substantial aid and at 
the same time not have the large cities swamp 
the state treasury. The establishment of in- 
dustrial education in separate schools in a 
large city, with its larger industrial interests, 
its wealth and its machinery for doing things 
in a large way, is a far different proposition 
from starting a special course in agriculture 
in a rural high school where the school tax is 
already a burden upon the community. Yet 
the smaller place is of as great importance as 
the larger and will require a proportionately 
larger state allotment of money for the sup- 
port of its education than the wealthier city. 
To illustrate: The New York state law pro- 
vides for five hundred dollars toward the 
salary of the first special teacher and two 
hundred dollars toward the salary of each 
additional teacher. It is readily seen that 
where only one teacher is employed, as is the 
case in the small community, the state pays 
approximately one-half of the teacher’s salary, 
($1,000) and consequently bears about one- 
half of the expense, while in the larger city 
system where thirty teachers of industrial 
subjects may be employed, the state pays $500 
plus 29 times $200 which equals $6,300, leav- 
ing the city to pay approximately (city salary 
$1,200) $30,000, and thus making the state’s 
share about one-fifth of the total expense. 

_ No Single Course of Study.—In consider- 
ing a state policy for promoting industrial 
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education it will be necessary for the state 
board to keep constantly in mind one basic 
principle: If industrial education means a re- 
directing and adapting of our education to fit 
the economic and social needs of our people, 
then it is a problem which has no single solu- 
tion. There will be as many school classifi- 
cations as there are groups of industries, 
nearly as many solutions as there are types 
of communities, and that there is no single 
inflexible course of study nor a single line of 
procedure. 

The state board cannot absolutely dictate the 
local course of study. This would be unwise, 
and not in accord with the philosophy of 
industrial education—a philosophy which be- 
lieves that education must be related to the 
environment. It should approve of the 
courses of study submitted by the community 
and the qualifications of the teachers and the 
amount of equipment necessary to do effectiee 
work. The state board should not approve a 
course of study that does not have some liberal 
studies. In New York the intermediate indus- 
trial and secondary agricultural schools which 
receive state aid are expected to devote five- 
twelfths, or more, of their school program to 
the so-called practical studies, and  seven- 
twelfths, or less, to the so-called liberal studies 
The trades schools teaching specific trades 
have a course of study more intensively prac- 
tical where nine-twelfths of the school pro- 
gram may be given over to industrial studies. 
But we must remember that pupils attending 
such schools are over sixteen years of age 
and are supposed to have a sound training in 
English branches. 

Radical Departures—After all, we have only 
hit the high spots in the solution of the prob- 
lem of establishing special education. For 
there remains the great mass of our people 
who can hardly be reached by any plan I have 
so far presented. In the rural communities 
agricultural teaching can be carried to them 
only through extension teaching, “ short-horn 
courses, winter courses, and farmers’ bulletins. 
A teacher of agriculture must become a cit- 
cuit rider with his store of information. The 
farmer’s wife, isolated from the world, must 
have home-making courses delivered at her 
very door. A Pennsylvania board must turn 
to the state of Wisconsin for information. In 
the industrial city and the mining towns filled 
with foreigners with a meager conception of 
American education and a still more meager 
pocketbook for the expenditure of that luxury 
“time to learn,” the state and the community 
must institute a system of continuation schools 
and here the state college and the state board 
must co-operate. ; 

A Change in Factory Laws.—Thus far we 
are totally unprepared for the continuation 
type of industrial education. Before we caf 
do much in this direction laws will have to 
be enacted requiring employers to regulate 
their affairs so that their employees may at 
tend these continuation schools at least four 
or five hofirs a week and receive instruction 
in industrial or academic subjects. It is very 
easy to make such a statement, but it is going 
to be difficult to carry out this plan. We are 
acquainted with the general scheme of Ger- 
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man continuation schools. But Germany is 
not America, and manufacturers in this coun- 
try are apt to feel that too many laws are 
already on the statute books along lines that 
restrict the rights of trade. At the same time, 
the problem of providing an education that 
will allow “earning and learning” will never 
be solved until there is some co-operation be- 
tween a state educational policy and factory 
laws. Making provision for inspecting and 
guiding the educational progress of our young 
factory workers is as legitimate a state func- 
tion as regulating hours of labor or approving 
of safety appliances. 

Reorganized Evening Schools.—The entire 
system of supplemented education should be 
reorganized by the state board. Evening 
schools must be more than compulsory jails 
where one must learn to read and write. 
There should be a great system of evening 
schools for those who wish to supplement 
their daily experience with such academic and 
shop studies as will allow them to advance 
another round on the economic ladder, taking 
such courses as shop mathematics, mechanical 
drawing, and shop practice. While this phase 
of continuation school work needs no elabora- 
tion it certainly needs some attention. 

Most Significant Types—There should be 
day continuation schools for those in our un- 
skilled industries where they can receive in- 
struction in civics, language and simple arith- 
metical processes. These courses will be for 
those children who are foreign-born or who 
have had inferiur school training, but need 
nevertheless such cultural subjects as I have 
suggested in order that the state may preserve 
its American citizenship. Furthermore, there 
should be day continuation schools for those 
in our semt-skilled industries requiring a 
higher order of intelligence or offering oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of a higher order if 
the young people fit themselves for it. I re- 
spectfully refer you to a continuation school 
law passed by the Ohio legislature. Such 
schools will offer shop mathematics, drawing 
simple courses in science. The present ap- 
prenticeship schools point to the industrial 
need and present a solution. The state might 
well recognize the work that is being done in 
the apprenticeship system in our large indus- 
trial establishments. There are well-known 
advantages in the plan; but the state should 
have the same supervision of the training re- 
ceived in these industries that it now has 
through rules and regulations concerning 
hours of labor, infectious diseases, ventilation, 
dangerous machinery and child labor, if the 
private apprenticeship system is to be taken 
as a partial substitution for, public industrial 
training. There is much of value in the 
“half-time” shop-school idea but before it 
can have public endorsement through the 
spending of public money the state must be 
assured that the plan is so worked out that it 
results in public industrial training and that 
the “half-time ” idea does not become a “ half- 
way scheme.” 

_Conclusion—When we attempt to study the 
Significance of industry upon the life of our 
People we find that the social and economic 
Problems involved are exceedingly puzzling. 





As soon as we begin to connect our schools 
with our industries and the vocations of our 
people we are confused by the demands made 
upon the schools. I-believe that the industrial, 
agricultural and home-making schools should 
be of every kind for which there is a demand 
on the part of the people. The system must 
necessarily be exceedingly flexible and adapted 
to the locality. Education is beginning to have 
a real meaning. It is beginning to teach sub- 
ject-matter in terms of actual daily life and 
is taking hold of every factor that means 
much to the people, and in the minds of the 
mass of our people this special education 
simply means the redirecting of our public 
schools through recognizing that they must be 
adapted to present needs and that their sub- 
ject-matter must be taught with an economic 
as well as a social purpose in mind. We must 
remember that industrial education, used in its 
broadest sense, is in no way antagonistic to 
the general function of all education, which 
is to develop and train the mind; but the 
mind may be trained by means of many sub- 
jects, and. some subjects or processes are best 
for one group of persons and other processes 
for other groups. 

We are in the midst of a great task. We 
are working out the basis and the details of 
the greatest educational democracy in human 
history. In the discussion of establishing 
forms of special education let us lose nothing 
of our good humor. Let us think straight, 
with an open mind, and come to common con- 
clusions. 

THE STATE BOARD OPPOSED. 


In the discussion which followed Supt. 
W. A. Wilson, of Milton, opposed the 
creation of a State Board. He said: 


What a strange coincidence that all the dis- 
tinguished educators who have preceded me 
have spoken in favor of a State Board of Edu- 
cation. All the benefits and advantages which 
are to come to us through such board must be 
secured by the exercise of executive power. 
The question Pennsylvania is to answer is 
this: Shall that power remain with the man 
who now has charge of the school system? or 
shall it be taken from him and handed over 
to an unpaid, and therefore irresponsible 
board? Right here in Pennsylvania, more 
than one hundred and thirty years ago, a pre- 
cedent was established that to this day has 
never been questioned, that the executive shall 
be one man—not a board. This precedent ob- 
tains to-day in the national government, in 
every state government, and in the National 
Education Department. It obtains in every 
department of executive work in Pennsyl- 
vania. We have not reached a crisis in matters 
educational in this state that requires the re- 
jection of that precedent. Our special schools, 
our various courses of study, our. specialized 
teachers and teaching are explained by the 
fact that we are attempting to accomplish an 
ideal, to make real a vision,—in other words, 
all educational thought and effort are to-day 
directed toward the preservation and develop- 
ment of the individuality of the child. Yet, 
we are asked to give our consent that indi- 
viduality and initiative at the head of the 
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public school system shall be stifled by the 
appointment of a state board of education, 
the members of which will not, from the man- 
ner of their appointment, have acquaintance 
with the child and its needs. I believe that 
the Russell Sage Foundation without the au- 
thority of a state board, without any red tape, 
has within the last three years accomplished 
more for the benefit of the health of every 
child in the United States than all the state 
boards in all the states in all the years of 
their existence. 

There is one article of the new code which 
is considered of vital importance by its fram- 
ers. It is that article which reduces the num- 
ber of members of the local school boards. 
We are told that this decrease in numbers will 
increase the efficiency of such boards, and the 
argument is generally accepted as sound,—but 
we ask, why should the number of adminis- 
trators of the State school department be in- 
creased? Why does not the principle hold 
good in one case as well as in the other? 

When this association met in Erie last June, 
a new constitution was adopted. That con- 
stitution is now in operation. Article nine 
of the new constitution provides that, at this 
meeting, this body shall elect representatives, 
the department of county superintendents 
shall elect representatives, the department of 
borough and city superintendents shall elect 
representatives, as also shall the high school 
department, the graded school department and 
the ungraded school department. These 
representatives so elected shall organize 
themselves into a body which shall be called 
the Educational Council of the Pennsylvania 
Educational Association. Contrast this body 
with the proposed State Board of Education. 
First, in the manner of selection. The State 
Board is to receive appointment from the 
executive chamber of the State. The Educa- 
tional Council will be selected by men and 
women in actual contact with the child, and 
work with the child. Contrast the personnel 
of the two bodies. The State Board is to con- 
sist of men who are busy men, if efficient 
men are to be chosen. But what assurance 
have we that men with influence who have 
retired or are about to retire from active 
educational or business life, will not be ap- 
pointed?. In. either case, whether busy or 
whether idle, such men will not be acquainted 


with the actual work of the public schools. 


The Educational Council wili consist in every 
instance of men and women doing daily work 
in the school room, men and women to whom 
the problems of the child and his needs are 
ever present.. Surely it is unnecessary to ask 
for an answer to the question, Which organ- 
ization will come nearest to solving at least 
some of the problems ‘that at present prevent 
the accomplishment of: our ideals? 
’ Who will give us the assurance that.a State 
Board of Education in Pennsylvania, under 
present conditions, will not. become a political 
ring? that what is called “senatorial courtesy ” 
_in. Washington, and what was called “log 
rolling” “in Alexander Hamilton’s time, will 
not be practiced by this proposed state board? 
that one member, a stockholder perhaps, will 
not attempt to get all he can for the normal 
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schools? that another will not attempt to get 
all he can for the colleges or universities—in- 
stead of all members of the board giving the 
best of time, effort and thought to the solu- 
tion of the problems which confront the public 
school workers? On the other hand, are not 
most of us teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents willing to give assurance that the 
Educational Council of the Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Association will never degenerate into 
a body of political educators or educational 
politicians? 
_ We of Pennsylvania possess in all its orig- 
inal purity the idea of freedom in adminis- 
tration of local school affairs, an idea that 
dates back to the days of Thaddeus Stevens, 
who advocated and. aided in establishing the 
idea. As a result of long years of untram- 
meled freedom, there are no bands of red 
tape wound round and round our teachers, 
our boards of education, or our state depart- 
ment. Under our. present administration of 
school affairs, there can never occur an inci- 
dent similar to. one that took place this year 
in a large city of Indiana. The Supreme 
Court of the State ordered a copy-book to be 
removed from the public schools of a city be- 
cause it had not been listed by the state board 
of education. Or that incident of a superin- 
tendent of schools, who had long and satis- 
factorily served a city, and who was removed 
by the political influence of the state board of 
education. When citizens of that citv called 
upon the board to expostulate against the in- 
justice that had been done them and their 
superintendent, a member of the Board said 
to them, “Yes, I know that he was your 
Superintendent for thirteen years, but during 
that time he never once consulted me.” Who 
will give us the assurance that no such inci- 
dents will ever occur in Pennsylvania? 
There can be no state in the Union in 
which the. relations that exist between the 
State Department of Public Instruction and 
every teacher, principal and superintendent, 
are more cordial than in Pennsylvania. We 
do not want our State Superintendent to be 
hampered with a board of men that will take 
from him any power that he now has. We 
do not want his position paralleled by a group 
of men possessing equal powers. We do not 
want the State Superintendent to be made a 
figurehead. We want the office of State Su- 
perintendent to be magnified. We want more 
efficiency in the state department of public 


_instruction. We want that efficiency secured 


by giving, to. the department more money, 
more ;deputies who shall be experts, more 
high school inspectors, more clerks. We want 
thorough state inspection of every nhase of 
public school activity. Instead of seeking 
greater efficiency in school work through a 
state board of, education in Pennsylvania, I 
submit, that we, will obtain greater and more 
satisfactory results by giving added strength 
and dignity and power to our state depart- 
ment as it now exists. | 

Who wants‘a state board of education? Do 
the teachers, the principals, the superinten- 
dents, the boards of education, the children? 
There are only two classes of people who want 
a state board of education. The first class 
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consists of those who are members of state 
boards or hold positions under such boards 
and therefore advocate such organizations, in 
self defense. The other class consists of those 
who desire to become members of state boards 
or to hold positions under state boards. If 
we must honor certain men of our state who 
feel the need of it, why not establish a Hall 


of Fame in our capital and put there their 


image in cold marble rather than honor them 
at the expense of the children. 

Massachusetts? When Massachusetts, with 
a state board, pays her common school teach- 
ers as much as Pennsylvania without a state 
board pays her common school teachers, we 
will listen to Massachusetts. When the great 
Empire State, with all its ponderous educa- 
tional machinery, takes the lead of all other 
states educationally because of its state board 
and its machinery, we will listen to New York. 

Let us here, teachers, principals and super- 
intendents of Pennsylvania, decide once for 
all, and announce to the other commonwealths 
of this nation, that the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association considers the welfare of the 
child of greater and more vital importance 
than the appointment of a few distinguished 
men to a State Board of Education. Pennsyl- 
vania has many needs, educational, moral, 
spiritual, but she does not need these officers. 

Supt. Missimer: I think that a State 
Board of Education would reduce the State 
Superintendent to a mere figure-head, and 
we might as well abolish the office. These 
gentlemen have made an_ exhaustive 
analysis. The State Board, having all the 
powers of the Department of Public In- 
struction, the position of the State Super- 
intendent becomes merely clerical. Massa- 
chusetts has no state superintendent, but a 
state board of three members. That 
atrangement is the result of local condi- 
tions and growth peculiar to the state. In 
every state, school systems are the result of 
certain conditions that are an evolution 
from preceding conditions. It would seem 
that if all that has been said on this subject 
is true, Pennsylvania is just emerging from 
the pre-historic period educationally speak- 
ing, and needs something to make its sys- 
tem efficient. Is all this true? I chal- 
lenge New York or Massachusetts to pro- 
duce a normal school, high school, or grade 
school better than those that Pennsylvania 
can show in such a comparison. 

Mr. George E. Roth, Secretarv of Public 
Education Association of Philadelphia, 
said that the chief answer he could make to 
the last two speakers was brought out in 
the paper of Mr. Wheelock. A superin- 
tendent dies, a board never does. A state 
board of education will carry out, from 
period to period, the best ideas of the 
superintendent, and legislate for the best in- 
terests of the children. He believed in 
Article IX of the Code. There is no 
Present likelihood that his powers would be 





taken from the state superintendent. This 
article of the Code ought to be strength- 
ened. The board should be given more 
specific powers along the lines suggested by 
Dr. Hanus, certain school officers being 
required to assist the board in gathering 
data, to make it a bureau of research. 
There is no such thing in this State at 
present. He represents a body of persons 
interested in the schools from the ouside. 
One thousand persons belonging to the 
Public Education Association contribute 
towards carrying on experiments for the 
good of the public schools of Philadelphia. 
This body strongly advocates a state board 
of education. 

Prof. Boise, of the William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, said that if it was be- 
lieved that the New York Commissioner 
of Education is only a clerk of the Board 
of Regents it is a mistake. If any one 
thinks that the New York gentlemen who 
have addressed the Association are mere 
figure-heads, he is mistaken again. The 
state of New York, through its Commis- 
sioner of Education, has had a progressive 
educational history rarely equalled. Par- 
ticularly has this been true during the ad- 
ministration of Commissioner Draper. 
The state board has stood between the 
schools and grafting politicians. The 
schools of New York are outside of poli- 
tics. The state superintendent has applied 
successfully, through the state board, which 
has the confidence of the people, for funds 
and equipment. Through the state in- 
spectors those districts not providing their 
schools with proper equipment are en- 
couraged and helped to do so. It is the 
almost universal opinion in New York that 
the Board of Regents and the Commis- 
sioner of Education do a most salutary 
work for the state. He said, further, that 
he did not know the working of the Penn- 
sylvania system very well, and it would not 
be proper for him to attempt to point out 
its defects. He believes that a state board 
would hold up the hands of the superin- 
tendent, give him more money and help us 
as school men. j 

Supt. Samuel Hamilton: I have neither 
favored nor opposed the clause in the Code 
which provides for a state board of educa- 
tion. The clause is toothless at present. 
As Pennsylvanians we ought to favor either 
a state board or an enlarged school depart- 
ment to aid the state superintendent. Let 
us not blind ourselves. There are still 
school problems to be solved in this state. 
A recent perusal of the program of a 
former meeting of this Association which 
took place twenty-five years ago brought 
out the fact that to-day we are discussing 
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the same old problems as then. As things 
are to-day, the department cannot solve 
these problems, having neither the men nor 
the means at its disposal. If a state board 
would help us, let us not stand in our own 
light by refusing to support it. We have 
little teaching of agriculture in our schools 
and almost no vocational work. These 
problems must both be solved in the near 
future. All the states but three have state 
boards of education. It is now time to 
strike for either a state board or an en- 
larged department of education. 

Supt. Martin, Norristown: There is no 
handicap to educational progress so great 
as blind devotion to tradition. At the 
present time thirty-five states in the Union 
have state boards of education. An ex- 
amination of the list would show that 
Pennsylvania might well be proud to stand 
among them. A large number of the state 
superintendents in these states are favor- 
able to such boards. 

Dr. D. J. Waller, Bloomsburg: We are 
told that from thirty-five to forty of the 
states have state boards of education, and 
that therefore Pennsylvania also should 
have one. It will be conceded that condi- 
tions vary in the different states, so that it 
does not follow that what is needed in some 
states is needed in all. We must not 
blindly follow in the lead of other states be- 
cause of their number. We should care- 
fully inquire whether their conditions are 
similar to ours. A previous speaker has 
told us that Article IX of the Code is very 
harmless; but an examination of Sections 
904-908 which fix the powers and duties of 
such a board, provide that it shall report to 
the Legislature on needed legislation, pre- 
scribe rules for inspection and equipment of 
school buildings, promote practical educa- 
tion and vocational education. Has not the 
state superintendent satisfactorily _per- 
formed these powers in the past? It looks 
like a reflection on him to urge this matter. 
It has been urged that many states have 
such boards, but I have recently received 
reports, unsolicited, from four states advis- 
ing against its adoption in Pennsylvania. 
All of them say, Beware of the State 
Board! It is easy to get but hard to get 
rid of. 

Principal Adams asked whether Phila- 
delphia wished a state board, if adopted, to 
exercise jurisdiction over that city as well 
as over the rest of the state. 

Mr. Roth replied that he could answer 
only for the one thousand persons who com- 
pose the association which he represents. 
They are heartily in favor of the proposed 
measure. So far as he knows the citizens 
of Philadelphia are willing to have a State 
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Board of Education which should conduct 
educational research. About four months 
ago the Association obtained from 115 of 
the 164 superintendents of the State an 
expression of opinion as to this question. 
Sixty-nine superintendents expressed them- 
selves in favor of a state board; eighteen 
opposed it; six were doubtful. This morn- 
ing the vote in one of the department meet- 
ings stood 45 to 5 against such a board, 
Whether the 45 were formerly included in 
the 115 he did not know. 

President Herrick: Perhaps they changed 
their minds. They have that privilege. 

Supt. Andrews: I have in my possession 
statistics which I do not doubt. They were 
prepared by Supt. Foos, of Reading. His 
inquiries were addressed to all the normal 
school principals, and county, city and bor- 
ough superintendents in the state. -The re- 
sults were as follows: Of 13 normal 
school principals, 1 did not reply, 1 favors 
the board, and 11 do not. Of the county 
superintendents, 7 favor the board, 41 do 
not, 8 are non-committal and 11 give no 
reply. Of city and borough superintend- 
ents 17 favor the board, 63 do not, 7 are 
non-committal and 13 gave no reply. Of 
180 persons addressed, 115 were unfavor- 
able to a state board, 25 did not answer, 25 
were in favor of the board, and 15 were 
non-committal. 

Supt. H. J. Wightman said that he had 
an experience of twelve years in the schools 
of New Jersey, and he believed that that 
state had one of the best school systems in 
the country. New Jersey has a state board 
of education which has powers as large as 
those of many superintendents. Its work 
is most effective. The function of a state 
board should be to back up the superin- 
tendent and enlarge his powers. In New 
Jersey the state superintendent has more 
power than in this state. 

Prof. Babb said that he had begun his 
education in a little school owned by two 
townships. He had gone up through aca- 
demy and high school, graduated at 4 
normal school, taught at State College, and 
had been engaged on most of the different 
kinds of educational work in the state, ‘be- 
ing now located at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The other day a man told him 
that there is no connection between the 
University and the public schools in this 
state. He has found that to be true, not 
only as to the university but also as to the 
other schools of the state. His sister 
graduated from the West Chester Normal 
School two years later than a former class 
mate in the grammar school who had not 
attended a high school, as his sister ha 
done. The trouble arises from the lack of 
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co-ordination between our educational in- 
stitutions. A state board would be the best 
means of remedying these abuses. Not 
until men representing all departments of 
our system meet together and devise a sys- 
tem will we have one of which our state 
can be proud. 

Principal Davis, of the California Nor- 
mal School, related some incidents which 
indicate that a state board composed of the 
wrong men might degenerate into a political 
ring. 

Dr. Hanus having been invited to close 
the discussion, said that if the state board 
contemplated in the Code is harmless, it 
should be voted down. A _ state board 
ought to be an aggressive, active body. “I 
wonder if it can be proved that Pennsyl- 
vania is so poor in men as to have none fit 
for a position on such a Board?” said the 
speaker. “I believe it has such men who 
would be willing to serve without pay.” 
He pointed out that the lay public is inter- 
ested in the education of the children, and 
it is the duty of the schools to render ser- 
vice to the lay public. The public had 
paramount rights. The value of a state 
superintendent’s services is to be measured 
by the effectiveness of the schools under 
his charge. If a state board would in- 
crease their effectiveness, it should be 
adopted. If he believed that a state board 
would undermine the efforts of the super- 
intendents, he would be the last to urge its 
adoption; but he could not help believing 
that, properly constituted, it would tend to 
enhance the value of the state superintend- 
ent’s services. Centralization of power is 
essenital to educational progress; but cen- 
tralization brings with it the new problem 
of beaurocracy and vested interests. We 
need some organization between the demo- 
cratic control and centralized authority. 
The state board would preserve the balance 
between the two. 





THURSDAY MORNING. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE RURAL SCHOOLS, 


f kg morning session of the Association 

was opened with prayer by Rev. J. 
Ritchie Smith, D. D., of Market Square 
Presbyterian Church, Harrisburg. 

The Improvement of the Rural Schools 
was the general subject for the morning. 
Dr. Herrick, in introducing the subject, said 
that his first teaching had been done in the 
rural schools, and that he had had the 
unique experience of “boarding round.” 
No question is of more consequence to the 
welfare of the Commonwealth than the suc- 
cess of the rural schools. 





The discussion was opened by County 
Supt. M. J. Brecht of Lancaster county in 
the following paper urging 


MORE LOCAL SUPPORT FOR BUILDINGS, 
SALARIES AND WORKING 
MATERIALS, 


By securing more local support the theory 
or plan which has been followed in improving 
our school property in the country district 
would very likely be changed. The policy 
which has always been pursued is selfish and: 
exclusive, confined to narrow neighborhood 
limits and has not yet been placed on the 
broad community basis that marks the progress 
of the town in this respect. The socialistic 
or community feeling has hardly been suf- 
fered to appear in the rural school improve- 
ments. Our people proceed on the principle 
that each neighborhood must take care of 
itself in this matter and if it is fortunate 
enough to succeed in its object it must re-_ 
frain from encouraging too freely the exten- 
sion of that improvement to other districts or 
neighborhoods in the township. 

The explanation of this selfish policy may be 
found in part in the cautious economic view 
which our people in the country have been 
taught from childhood, not to make any public 
improvements if they must carry a heavy 
debt. The fundamental idea prevailing upon 
this point is to pay as you go and not to 
create any standing debt. As a result we find 
the country district moves only by inches in 
providing new school houses but enjoys the 
comfortable feeling that it does not carry any 
indebtedness. The town, on the other hand, 
moves freely to provide equal opportunities 
for all its people and does not worry about the 
cost of it but takes the comforting view that 
the burden must be carried by those who 
receive the benefit of the improvements. 

There can be no question or honest differ- 
ence of opinion as to which way of thinking is 
in keeping with sound business principles and 
the evolution of our modern institutions. 
There is no valid reason why the country dis- 
trict, like its town neighbor, should not be 
public-spirited enough to build all its school 
houses after some approved up-to-date plan 
that embodies all the latest scientific ideas 
upon sanitation and the physical welfare of 
the child. Under a more liberal local support 
it might not be a difficult matter to persuade 
our rural people to take the broader view of 
this question and agree to enter into some 
common plan to give all their children within 
a year or two the same advantages in build- 
ings and property equipment. 

A more generous local support would offer 
some prospects for the consolidation of the 
district schools. The disadvantages of con- 
tinuing the small ungraded school with one, 
two or three pupils in each class would pre- 
sent itself so forcibly that steps might be 
taken to centralize at one point or several 
centers. This would not only give the schools 
greater prominence as an institution and 
popularize them in the community but it would 
give them all the advantages and opportunities 
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which a system of closely graded schools is 
said to possess. 

There are certain advantages that will fol- 
low when schools are centralized. One can 
see at a glance that ten or twelve schools 
located in one building and working under a 
carefully adjusted system of school units 
would carry an inspiration into the work that 
could never be found while these schools are 
housed in ten or twelve one-story buildings 
scattered throughout the different neighbor- 
hoods of the township. The schools them- 
selves, because of their prominent location in 
a handsome building that stands out as a con- 
spicuous landmark of the district, would be- 
come a source of community pride and stimu- 
late the general public to take greater in- 
terest in elementary education. There would 
‘be a school atmosphere prevailing that is now 
wanting, and at the same time there would 
‘be developed a social spirit, by reason of the 
larger acquaintance, that would unite the 
thhomes and children of the township into the 
comradeship of a fraternal democracy con- 
taining the very elements that must be found 
before the citizens of a free government can 
co-operate intelligently with each other upon 
questions that concern the welfare of the 
state. 

Still further, such a community school 
would have a broadening effect upon the tastes 
‘and ethical views of the children. Instead of 
meeting only the views and prejudices of one 
narrow neighborhood the child would be 
‘brought daily either in school or on the play- 
ground square up against opinions and 
standards that give color and tone to the 
way people live and think in other sections of 
‘his own township. This wider knowledge and 
association of the child in his formative years 
will mellow his judgment and broaden his 
-charitable instincts and will in the fullness of 
time give him a degree of confidence and a 
grasp upon circumstances that will help him to 
meet people with assurance and take a promi- 
nent part in their counsel. 

The great industrial and political questions 
of the day pressing for solution are made 
easier for the people of any community when 
they and their children are imbued with the 
same standards of achievement and the same 
ideals of life. No better solvent could be de- 
vised by the State to break up the individual 
differences of opinion upon such public ques- 
tions as the maintenance of the schools, the 
construction and care of the public roads, the 
building of bridges and opening of trolley 
lines, or the adjustment of the endless ques- 
tion of assessments and taxation than to place 
the rising generation under the same roof for 
instruction under a system so organized that 
each pupil will duly receive his proper share 
of attention. In such a school environment 
the parent could not help feeling a personal 
‘interest nor help being influenced more or less 
in his home life by the ideas and standards 
the school utilizes in the discipline and train- 
ing of its young people. An intimate relation 
such as would here be established between 
‘home and school would prove an inspirational 
-asset that would make for better schools and 
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a higher community standard in the home life 
and the transaction of business. 

A central institution of this kind will offer 
facilities for general culture that the single 
school of the rural district could not furnish. 
This would be made possible through the 
opportunity offered by the assembly room or 
auditorium which would be placed in these 
buildings. The auditorium should have a seat- 
ing capacity for five or six hundred people and 
be opened to old and young for certain func- 
tions. The adult portion of the population 
could make use of it to hold business meetings 
dealing with the affairs of the township or for 
purposes of a philanthropic character affecting 
the community at large. and the young people 
for all purposes of a literary or semi-social 
character. 

With such an opportunity right at the 
threshold of the homes various activities of an 
educational and cultural character which under 
ordinary circumstances are permitted to lie 
dormant would be taken up and stitched into 
the texture of the community life. An avenue 
would be opened to encourage the talent in 
vocal music of the community on so ample 
a scale that the results obtained and the 
talent discovered would prove a revelation to 
our people. Under the leadership of some 
one who understands the art of singing the 
young people out of school and the older 
pupils in school could be organized into a 
strong choral society of several hundred of 
the best voices in the district an asset whose 
value no one can estimate or compute. Their 
weekly practice would offer enough social 
recreation to give the duty of meeting regu- 
larly a pleasant flavor and would be found 
attractive enough in its associations to secure 
a large membership. At the end of the season 
a grand concert could be given to show the 
progress and ability the young people have 
made which from the very circumstance that 
the majority of the homes would be repre- 
sented would make it one of the star events 
in the life of that community. It is not hard 
to understand why music under such circum- 
stances should become a popular feature in 
every home in the district. 

The waste of talent among our young 
people, and for that matter of people of all 
ages: but especially the young, for want of 
proper opportunity or encouragement to de- 
velop their native ability is one of the tragic 
events of life. How many “A mute, inglori- 
ous Milton” has lived and gone to his rest 
simply because the right conditions did not 
exist and the times were out of joint for him. 
While the fault is “ not in our stars but in our- 
selves” is true upon the whole, yet we cannot 
entirely eliminate the power and influence of 
circumstances over which we have no control. 
The function of parenthood holds us respon- 
sible to give the child the largest opportunity 
our resources permit that he may discover 
himself. While it is a wise public policy to 
urge the conservation of forest, stream, and 
mineral wealth that the nation may enjoy a 
full measure of prosperity, yet the supreme 
type of conservation that must be sought and 
encouraged first before the conservation of the 
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forest can: mean anything is the one that 
centers around and upon the children them- 
selves. 

To open wide the door to our young people 
that they may discover the gifts and faculties 
nature has dowered them with is to put them 
simply in possession of their birthright and 
should be granted fully, freely and in kingly 
fashion. To help them therefore to discover 
the divine voice of song within is to put them 
in possession of a perennial source of enjoy- 
ment and to give them and their own people a 
keener sense of appreciating all things beau- 
tiful and: wonderful in the world around them. 
The melody of song may touch chords in a 
boy’s heart that may change his whole sub- 
sequent career in life. 

But music is not the only attractive feature 
that would appeal to our people and receive 
attention when they are thrown together in the 
intimate relationship of one single community. 
The literary society would be duly founded 
and claim its share of patronage among all 
shades of temperament in the district. The 
debates, the recitations and declamations ap- 
pealing so strongly to our dramatic instinct, 
the singing and the social features, would all 
prove of ‘compelling interest to the greater 
portion of the community. Anv one who is 
familiar with the lyceum. and its influence will 
understand how the thought .and sentiment of 
a people, especially upon public questions, are 
sometimes shaped and colored by its earnest 
discussions. 

It is a common experience of men who have 


‘ reached a prominent place in the counsels of 


state to trace their first ambition to enter the 
service of their country to the keen thrusts 
given and parried, and strenuous contests to 
win, that distinguished the old debating school. 
Frequently the regular lessons of school have 
failed to reach or induce certain individuals to 
apply themselves with energy in any direction 
when several evenings of the lyceum would do 
what the school reinforced by the home failed 
to accomplish. 

It is a pity in our mad race to gain wealth 
and honors that we have allowed this splendid 
institution for mental training and the accu- 
mulation of knowledge to degenerate and pass 
out of existence altogether in many places. 
It should be revived, for no better stimulus 
can be introduced among a people to arouse 
general interest in useful knowledge in. affairs 
of all kinds, or to fire the ambition of young 
men to comprehend the burning questions and 
issues of the hour. 

From the literary society it is but a step to 
the library. The facilities offered by a cen- 
tral school to establish a large school and com- 
munity library for the country could not be 
surpassed. A special room could be reserved 
for this purpose and the books. distributed 
summer and winter on Saturday of each week 
by a committee of boys from the high school. 
This committee. might be changed every three 
or six months in order to -give the largest 
number of pupils the practical. knowledge of 
handling books and keeping records. The 
large number of books carried on its shelves 
would attract attention and would offer the 
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best standard literature in sufficient variety 
to suit the taste of every normal reader. 

Among the volumes there would be special 
books on farming, general treatises on the 
principles of the mechanical trades, some 
books on the care of poultry and the char- 
acteristics and value of the different breeds, 
books for the fisherman, for the student of 
history, for the moral and religious thought 
of the home, and stories containing the best 
and most wholesome lessons for the human 
heart. Such a type of library would accom- 
plish at least two things: It would create a 
taste for books and literature that would 
demand a larger library from year to year, 
and it would contribute materially through 
the ideas and suggestions gleaned from it to 
help in expanding the institutional life of the 
people supporting it. 

There are some physical difficulties in the 
way of carrying out a plan for establishing 
the central community school, but these are of 
secondary importance and will yield to man’s 
purpose when he is dealing with them in 
earnest just as the rock yields to the chisel 
and the clay to the potter’s skill. The most 


serious of these difficulties that assume the 


character of obstacles are the scattering 
population of a district, the awkward or pecu- 
liar shape of townships, the great distance 
many children must be transported, and the 
custom from time immemorial almost of send- 
ing the children to the little school house 
within sight of the home. 

None of these is incapable of being over- 
come. The. sparsely settled district could 
have a few waiting-rooms or stations built 
along the main thoroughfares where the trans- 
portation wagons could pick up children at a 
certain hour in the morning, and drop them off 
again at the close of the school day. The 
shape of the large district could be overcome 
by erecting a schoolhouse at each of two 
centers. The great distance some children 
would have to go to reach school would be 
solved without any discomfort to the child or 
taking any risks as to his health, by trans- 
portation wagons or vans closed on all sides 
when necessary to protect the occupant from 
the cold and inclement weather, and driven by 
a responsible party. 

The plan may seem too inconvenient to 
operate and too expensive to establish in view 
of the number of school properties on hand at 
the start for which there is no demand in the 
market, and ‘would therefore have to be dis- 
posed of at a sacrifice. The item of expense 
could easily be adjusted by bonding the in- 


‘ debtedness and letting those pay it who are 


reaping the benefit of the system. The loss 
incurred by selling the old school properties 
would be made up in a few years by the 
greater economy practiced in reducing the 
—" of schools and the amount of fuel 
used. 

The feature of inconvenience is more 
troublesome to solve but even that could be 
reduced to a minimum by re-districting the 
state into central or community school units 
compact in area and having a school popula- 
tion for from four to twelve or even more 
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schools. School units have been established 
under the law embracing different districts for 
the purpose of school supervision, and for 
high school purposes and in like manner and 
spirit there might be an entire re-alignment of 
all districts of the state to establish a system 
of graded schools. 

The idea here proposed will not appear ex- 
travagant and radical but wise and economic 
if we look beyond to-day and take in the 
larger perspective of planning and building 
for the to-morrow of two hundred or five 
hundred years hence. It is a penny-wise and 
pound-foolish policy to care only for our- 
selves and our immediate offspring. We owe 
it not only to our children but to the genera- 
tions yet unborn to see to it that the inherit- 
ance which we received from the fathers shall 
be handed down intact with larger resources 
and opportunities for the individual and the 
community. 

But if the larger spirit of local support 
would not permit our people to go so far as 
to sanction the community plan and standard 
of grading our schools it would certaintly ap- 
prove of building a better and more modern 
type of individual schoolhouse than we have 
had or are now having. 

Under a stronger local support it would not 
be a difficult matter to have some plan adopted 
by which a uniform line of school houses 
modeled after plans and designs prepared 
under the supervision of the State Commis- 
sioner of Health would be erected in every 
township. These buildings would contain not 
only a school-room, cloak rooms, porch, and 
vestibule, but a small private room for the 
teacher, a small room properly furnished for 
the reference and reading library, a special 
compartment for the drinking water, and a 
large room furnished with tables, work 
benches and tools to be used one hour during 
the day, preferably the last, by the boys and 
girls under the supervision of the teacher for 
the manual training side of their education. 

There should also be placed on the grounds 
a large shed open on its southern side for 
play and recreation purposes in bad weather. 
The grounds should be enlarged, containing 
not less than an acre and a half or two acres. 
One section should be reserved for the 
youngest pupils and their games, another sec- 
tion for the girls, and still another for the 
“big boy and the hard ball.” The ground 
about the building should be planted with trees 
and some shrubbery, and supplied with a few 
benches to give it in appearance the effect of a 
small park. 

The unsightly, weather-beaten structures 
answering the purpose of outbuildings or 
water-closets, now standing on so many school 
grounds, would be sure to disappear from the 
pages of school history. With no one now to 
champion their improvement and bring them 
within the bounds of civilized living they would 
be condemned and replaced by a class of build- 
ings in keeping with decent housing conditions 
and modern ideas of safeguarding the health 
and comfort of the growing child. These new 
buildings would be made attractive in ap- 
pearance, inviting to the child, and so planned 





and constructed that the occupant would be 
sheltered and protected in all kinds of weather, 
They would be substantially built upon lines 
that harmonize with the general plan of archi- 
tecture followed ‘in the schoolhouse on the 
premises, and would be conveniently located 
where they could be reached by broad sub- 
stantial walks made of flagstones or concrete, 
A strong local support will cure the water- 
closet evil, and thus remove a direct menace to 
the child’s health and finer instincts, and con- 
tribute to elevate the character of our school 
property. 

There would be a marked change in the 
teacher’s salary when the public pulse beats 
in closer sympathy with school interests. In- 
stead of the mere pittance now paid a year 
for the arduous, nerve-racking work of lead- 
ing forty or fifty youngsters from all kinds 
of homes, that they might hear the same song 
of kindness and good cheer day after day, in 
spite of all the small infirmities of the body 
and the little brain storms peculiar to chil- 
dren, the community, ashamed of the meager, 
pitiable wage, would pay a salary that would 
make the profession of teaching a self-sup- 
porting one. 

The teacher would then be sure to receive 
as much for her services as the janitor who 
sweeps the floors, or the mechanic who works 
upon wood or iron. The people understand 
very well that the child is worth more than 
the dead material things about them, but’ they 
do not care to comprehend that they should 
pay more for the skill of teaching and train- 
ing the child than they do for the skill of 
carving in wood. And until they reach that 
point where they can see that it is both poor 
business and poor morals to pay more for 
raising chickens than they do for the upbring- 
ing of their children the-teacher has not much 
encouargement to make teaching a vocation 
for life. This superficial commercial idea of 
the kind of service a teacher does render, and 
what it is worth in dollars and cents, would 
be gradually corrected when the schools have 
a stronger local support. 

A good salary for the teacher is one of the 
best investments a community can make. It 
brings larger returns than if put into 
diamonds, real estate or bank stock. It means 
that the community has put the teacher in 
position to take advantage of circumstances to 
grow and keep on growing in her work. Be- 
cause of the higher salary she brings a higher 
order of qualification to her work, not only in 
technical skill but also in the fuller life she 
has lived and experienced by moving among 
affairs and institutions in the great world out- 
side. By travel and association she has gained 
a wealth of experience and wisdom which she 
brings into the young lives about her that will 
be like manna to the hungry soul. If the day 
shall ever come when the professionally 
trained teacher only is employed in our school- 
rooms it will be found that one of the most 
influential factors to hasten that event is 2 
good salary for the teacher. 

The teacher should be employed and receive 
salary for the whole year. Ten months of 
that time should belong to the community em- 
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ploying her and the other two months should 
be hers to be used for vacation, ten days or 
more of which should be used in taking a trip 
or attending some Chautauqua to get a wider 
range of view for her work the following 
term. If the school term is less than ten 
months she should meet her school every 
Saturday afternoon at the schoolhouse and 
have appropriate exercises in which there 
should be reading, singing, a recitation occa- 
sionally, an informal talk by the teacher upon 
some seasonable topic of interest to the chil- 
dren, a free flow of conversation, and a good 
solid hour’s romp and play upon the grounds, 
when the weather permits, under the general 
direction of the teacher. This would make it 
necessary for her to look into the character 
and spirit of the various proper games she 
might introduce which would be a splendid 
recreation for herself. 

The program for such afternoons should be 
light in its character entailing no special tax or 
duty upon the children during the week when 
their home duties consume as much vitality as 
their young bodies car afford to lose without 
stunting their growth. Certain ones of the 
pupils, whose duties are light at home and who 
are ambitious, might be asked to prepare a 
short recitation or sing a solo. Work might 
also be done on some afternoons in drawing 
and studying plants, an exercise that would be 
enjoyable to all. This whole feature of a 
special afternoon could be made delightfully 
stimulating to all concerned and would be 
found especially attractive to children after 
working all week at their separate homes. 

The plea made for the teacher that she 
should receive a sufficient and adequate salary 
is based upon a fact that is generally over- 
looked or not understood. There is no other 
profession, business, occupation—call it what 
you may—where a person, especially in the 
rural districts, is said by common consent to 
outgrow usefulness in her work, and have her 
services dispensed with to secure younger 
blood so soon in life, as the teacher. Long 
before her powers have diminished or her 
ability declined she is pronounced a doubtful 
success, a failure, or as being behind the age, 


chiefly because of the capricious character of 


many children who clamor for a change of 
teacher to gratify their own restless instinct 
for novelty, 

Under these conditions it is easily seen how 
short a vocation the teacher’s must be, and 
why she should therefore be paid such a re- 
muneration for her services. She sacrifices 
herself, often her health and her prospects in 
life, for the public good; and that it may not 
be necessary for her to seek a relief fund in 
her declining years to support herself. For 
the good she is doing to humanity and the 
race, she should receive a competence that 
would serve her for a comfortable living, the 
proper amount of recreation and travel, to fit 
herself in health and mind for her duties, and 
to have sufficient means left under a system of 
careful economy to support her till life’s race 

as run its course. 

Garfield’s fine tribute to Mark Hopkins 
eliminated the schoolroom entirely from the 
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teaching problem. But in these days of scien- 
tific accuracy in matters and the many details 
that are crowding for proper assimilation by 
the young mind a log with even Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of it would not suffice for a 
typical school-room. There are some things 
that even Hopkins, with his rare skill, could 
not explain satisfactorily by voice and speech 
or crude illustration. Some of these must be 
shown before the mind can gain a clear con- 
ception of them. No one unless exceptionally 
endowed with imagination could get a very 
accurate idea of the clectric dynamo or even 
the air-pump without seeing these machines at 
work. : 

The school-room that has only words to 
offer is a poor affair in which the learner is 
mentally starved on abstract statements and 
vague glittering generalities. There must be 
pictures, books, piano or organ, maps and 
globes, and a general equipment of apparatus 
before the right impression of many things 
can be properly conveyed. 

The best school-room, assuming that it is 
properly built and arranged, is the one which 
has the largest equipment of working ma- 
terials to illustrate or demonstrate the various 
points and principles that come up in the 
course of instruction. If it were possible to 
crowd into the school environment the great 
wealth of objects and achievements which are 
found in the world at large we should have the 
ideal workshop for the pupil and with a 
Mark Hopkins as teacher we would approxi- 
mate the ideal school. 

Since that is impossible the next best thing 
is to supply the school with as rich a stock of 
working materials as our resources permit. 
The public at large is beginning to discover in 
these days of strenuous competition, that there 
is a vast difference between the man who can 
only talk and the man who, in the expressive 
phrase of the street, can “make good.” It is 
this man who can do things, who can saw 
wood and not simply expound upon it, that is 
wanted in these latter days of scientific in- 
vestigation and progressive research. The 
world is beginning to tell the teacher that she 
must give that particular bias or attitude to 
the mind in its school days; and she replies 
that she must have the proper objects and 
materials right at hand with which to approach 
the young learner and incline his will that 
way. A more responsive local support will 
help us to cut this Gordian knot. 


This vital and timely subject was further 
discussed by Deputy State Supt. Fred L. 
Keeler, of Michigan, from viewpoint of a 


BETTER RELATION OF INSTRUCTION TO THE 
LIFE OF COMMUNITIES, 


A century ago we cut grain with a sickle. 
Now we see binders and reapers everywhere. 
Progress has brought about mighty changes in 
industrial methods. But this progressive spirit 
has not greatly affected the rural schools. 
They are nearly the same as they were fifty 
years ago. The rural school of to-day should 
have two rooms, one for academic work and 
the other fitted up as a workshop. The work 
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in this room should be done by the boys and 
girls separately. The shop work for the boys 
should be in harmony with the needs of the 
locality. If in an agricultural community the 
boys should be taught farming and the repair- 
ing of tools. The girls might study cooking, 
sewing and manual training. This method 
will bring the schools near to the people. The 
cost of providing the necessary apparatus for 
such a room would not amount to $100. A 
school where boys and girls can express their 
ideas with their hands as well as their pens 
will dovetail into the life of the community. 

There is good reason to complain of the 
present administration of the schools. Wher- 
ever we go we find expensive charts without 
number, charts that are rarely or never used. 
Better to spend this money on the teaching of 
manual training and agriculture, things which 
are of benefit to farmers. The main problem 
before us is to prepare our children to earn a 
living. The public schools are of, for and by 
the people, and should aim to make the chil- 
dren happy and skilful men and women. The 
problem which confronts pupils on entering 
life is that of converting raw material into 
finished product. A ton of pig iron is worth 
$20. Converted into knife blades it is worth 
$2,000, into watch springs $6,000—$20 worth of 
iron and $5,980 worth of brains and work. 
After graduating from the University of 
Michigan I obtained employment wheeling a 
chair at the World’s Fair at Chicago. One of 
the persons who employed me was a lady who 
spent much time looking at Millet’s “ Angelus,” 
a picture valued at $140,000. The cost of the 
raw material was trifling. Perhaps twenty 
cents for canvas, twenty cents for paint, and 
fifteen cents for a brush—fifty-five cents in all. 
The genius of a man gave these materials 
their immense value. 

There is a subject which should receive 
special attention in the rural schools, Agricul- 
ture. More people in this country are en- 
gaged in agriculture than in all the other 
trades combined. Agriculture is a necessity. 
Food and raiment come from the farm. The 
problem of the farmer to-day is so to improve 
the soil and methods of agriculture as to make 
two ears of corn grow where one ear grew 
before. This work must be encouraged in the 
public schools. My father learned from the 
University how to kill smut in his oats. Ona 
visit to his farm I found that he was about to 
spray his oats before planting, and asked him 
to delay until I brought over the teacher and 
pupils of a nearby school to our barn, where 
they might observe the operation. Seed for 
ten acres was treated by spraying, and seed 
for another ten acres was allowed to remain 
untouched. As the two fields of oats grew the 
children watched their development. They 
were present at the cutting and threshing, and 
it was found that the seed which was sprayed 
before planting yielded fifteen bushels per 
acre more than that which had not been 
sprayed. This was one of the most important 
lessons those children could have learned. 
Should we do such work in all our public 
schools? Yes. I have brought from Michi- 
gan four ears of corn which lie on the desk 





before me, raised by four boys in a corn con- 
test. In these contests the boys are furnished 
with: the seed, they spray it to kill the smut. 
They plant one-eighth of an acre, and do all 
the work of cultivation except the plowing. 
One boy raised twenty-five baskets of corn on 
his eighth of an acre. The farmers are in- 
terested in these contests. They visit the fields 
of the contestants and watch the growth of the 
crops. Do these things bring the schools 
nearer to the people? Is such work worth 
while? Yes. There will be no trouble about 
securing funds for the public schools when 
they help to solve the farmer's problems. 

Do you raise apples in Pennsylvania? | 
bought three apples this morning, all of which 
were No. 2’s. I could not buy a first-grade 
apple—there were none to be had. And they 
were grown in Lancaster county, too! At one 
time I taught in a Michigan normal school. 
Near-by was an apple orchard. I offered to 
take care of half the trees—ten in number— 
and the farmer agreed to let me do so. With 
the assistance of a class of girls from the 
normal school I began. The girls pruned the 
trees, and then sprayed them with Bordeaux 
Mixture. Great vigilance had to be exercised, 
for the farmer did not spray his trees, and he 
raised pests for us to kill. Later we sprayed 
with sulphur mixture. The result was that 
all our apples were first-grade, while the 
farmer’s apples were poor. In the Fall, the 
farmer sent to each of the girls, then graduates 
of the school, .a peck of apples from the trees 
they had cared for. Here was a practical 
problem of the farmer solved by the school. 
Get the farmers interested in the schools. 
Make the schools aid them in their work, and 
they will not object to spending money for 
education. The main crop of New Jersey is 
sweet potatoes; but nearly all of the crop is 
scabby. I asked an Atlantic City audience 
yesterday why they raised scabs? Why not 
kill the scabs before planting? Send the boys 
and girls home with that thought and the 
necessary information for performing the 
operation, and the parents will be interested in 
the schools because the schools are helping 
them to solve their problems. 

This is a great dairy state, one-third of the 
cows in the state do not pay their board. The 
same was true in Michigan, but we solved the 
problem there. Babcock has invented an ap- 
paratus for testing for butter fat which costs 
about $25. It is now possible to determine 
whether the cows are profitable or not. Put 
such a tester into a rural school. The teacher 
can learn to use it in ten minutes. Within 
three days samples of milk will come to that 
school from the entire district. When I first 


‘offered to test milk, one hundred samples came 


to the schoolhouse the next Monday morning. 
Would the farmers object to the cost of the 
apparatus? No. They would feel that they 
were obtaining value for their money. This is 
the kind of training to give in the rural 
schools. 

Another question to be solved is that of 
arithmetic. When I first went to school my 
father scolded the teacher because I was not 
taught any arithmetic during the first week. 
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Arithmetic should not be taught during the 
first and second grades. The children are too 
immature to do good work. Give arithmetic 
to children of eight years of age and they will 
make more progress in six months than they 
would have made in the two years previous. 
Not all the problems in the arithmetic are use- 
ful. Many of the processes taught are for- 
gotten after the pupil leaves school, because 
unused. At one time all of my hearers could 
solve problems in cube root. Now, not ten 
persons in this audience could do so. Not a 
man in Harrisburg ever uses the process to- 
day. Why not put into the books problems 
which occur in actual life? Which the 
farmer meets in his daily life? 

In a certain text-book in arithmetic occurs 
this problem: “What will a farmer realize 
from twenty acres of wheat, producing one 
hundred bushels to the acre, if wheat sells at 
five dollars per bushel?” The man who wrote 
that problem lived in a city ten stories high, 
and does not know wheat from rye! 

Does property ever change hands in Penn- 
sylvania? Boys should be taught to write 
deeds. They should know the difference be- 
tween a real and a chattel mortgage, and 
should be able to write either. We must prove 
to the farmer that the farm can produce the 
comforts and luxuries of life. Last summer I 
attended a base-ball game in a little country 
town in a farming community. A large num- 
ber of automobiles were lined up around the 
field. I counted seventy-four. On asking 
who owned them I was told that they were 
owned by the farmers. Boys will be satisfied 
to stay on the farm when they see that they 
will be able to enjoy the comforts and luxu- 
ries of life. The farmers sometimes object 
that the boys who are sent to school never 
come back to the farm. Is that entirely the 
fault of the school? No. The reason is this: 
A farmer gives his son a colt. The boy takes 
care of and watches over that colt and pets it 
and loves it. Some day when the colt is 
well grown the boy comes home and finds it 
gone. His father has sold it, without his 
knowledge or consent, for $250. And does the 
boy get the money? Never. The father puts 
it into his own pocket, and the boy never 
forgets it. That is one reason that the boys 
leave the farm. If the boy is to be kept at 
home, the father must take him into partner- 
ship. Give the boy “a square deal” and he 
will not usually care to go away from home. 

I am interested in the school garden. I 
know of a teacher near Ann Arbor who could 
not get the school board to provide a school 
garden. She organized her pupils into a band 
of gardeners and planted some vegetables in 
the school yard. From this they realized $25. 
She had been getting $35 per month. The 
next year the board offered her $50 per month 
to stay. She stayed; but decided that they 
had too little land. So the pupils and teacher 
gave their note for $40 and bought half an 
acre adjoining the school grounds. Their 
crop sold for $80 that year, paying for the 
land and leaving $40 for pictures and books 
for the schools. The third year they did even 
better. The fourth year a young. farmer got 
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in ahead of the board and took the teacher 
away from the school-room. 

We cannot treat all the children alike. 
Teachers must study their pupils; but it is 
more important that parents shall study their 
children. When I made a visit to my father’s 
farm recently I asked him if he would not like 
to visit the neighboring schoolhouse. He con- 
sented, and I went down to the barn to hitch 
up. When I came back back I found him with 
tears in his eyes, talking to my little boy. The 
little fellow had said to him, “Papa and I 
are chums.” If you can keep your boy your 
chum, you need not worry about his future. 


Deputy Supt. Keeler was followed by 
County Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of Brad- 
dock, Allegheny county, upon the improve- 
ment of rural schools 


BY CLOSER AND MORE EXPERT SUPERVISION. 


This subject naturally suggests two themes 
for discussion: First, that of closer supervi- 
sion, and, second, that of more expert super- 
vision in rural schools. 

I. In the matter of supervision the proposed 
Code makes two provisions,—one for assistant 
superintendents, the other for supervising 
principals. 

1. Assistant Superintendents.—The provision 
for assistant superintendents is the most vital 
fact in the Code. If enacted into a law, it 
will give one supervisor on an average for 
every 150 schools. Under its provisions ten 
counties will be without assistants, thirteen 
counties will each have one assistant; twenty- 
five counties, two assistants each; one county, 
four assistants, and one county, five. In all 
it will give the State 114 assistant superinten- 
dents, which added to the county superinten- 
dents will make 180 supervisors for the rural 
schools. And if this code becomes the law, it 
will constitute the most important educational 
step ever taken for the improvement of rural 
education since the enactment of the free 
school system, provided the supervision of 
these persons is expert in its character. 

These assistants are nominated by the 
county superintendent, certified to the State 
Superintendent, by the officers of the County 
School Directors’ Association, commissioned 
by the State Superintendent, and paid by the 
State. The qualifications are the same as 
those required for a county superintendent. 
The minimum salary is $1,200 which may be 
increased by the convention of directors that 
elects the county superintendents, said increase 
to be paid from the appropriation to the 
county which they serve. 

There can be little objection urged against 
the manner in which these assistants are to 
be appointed. If the triennial convention 
elected them, the county superintendent would 
in all probability find his strongest rival for 
the county superintendency elected as his as- 
sistant, to annoy and possibly through petty 
rivalry to hinder, rather than help the cause 
of education in the county. 

If the county superintendent is so narrow 
as to appoint weak men or political friends as 
assistants, the redress lies in an appeal to the 
State Superintendent, signed by a majority 
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of each of three boards, or in the next trien- 
nial election at which the county superinten- 
dent is elected. 

The necessity for closer supervision of rural 
schools is apparent to all familiar with exist- 
ing conditions. Closer rural supervision is an 
imperative necessity because the teachers are 
in many cases young and inexperienced; be- 
cause of the lack of educational interest and 
enthusiasm in rural communities, due to iso- 
lation and the absence of high educational 
ideals; because of the annual rotation of teach- 
ers in the rural communities where they are 
seldom found for two consecutive years in 
the same school; and because of the presence 
of so many untrained teachers who are in the 
work for a short period only, and whose ser- 
vice is that of the novice and, therefore, lacks 
skill and efficiency. These conditions make 
efficient supervision a necessity if the schools 
are to do effective work. The difficulties that 
confront the rural supervisor are as apparent 
as the needs. 

I. The unit of territory to be supervised is 
always large, and frequently so large as to 
make effective supervision a physical impos- 
sibility. 

2. The schools are so scattered as to render 
effective supervision extremely difficult as the 
teachers cannot be conveniently called together 
for training and instruction by the supervisor. 

3. The large percentage of young inex- 
perienced teachers in rural communities adds 
to the difficulties of rural supervision. 

4. The problems of classification, organiza- 
tion and gradation are more difficult in rural 
schools than in the so-called graded schools. 

5. The lack of black-boards, wall maps, 
school apparatus and the failure so often to 
distribute the supplies in time for the opening 
of the schools do not tend to simplify the 
problem of rural supervision. 

In short, if the towns with fine buildings, 
good facilities, superior equipment, and a care- 
fully selected corps of trained teachers need 
supervision, how imperative is the demand for 
it in the rural communities, and how much 
more difficult it is to make such supervision 
effective! Almost any person can supervise 
schools in towns under such favorable con- 
ditions, but it requires an expert as aggres- 
sive as he is skillful to succeed in the country 
in spite of the difficulties and the discourage- 
ments. 

During the past twenty-five years educators 
have recognized the necessity for closer rural 
supervision, and the difficulties that attend it, 
and plan after plan has been suggested. Pos- 
sibly the plan presented in the Code is pre- 
ferable to all others. This rural supervision 
will cost the State in round numbers $150,000 
annually, but it will be productive of larger 
returns than those from any like sum ever 
spent upon the school system, and five times 
that sum could be raised by the change of a 
single item in our revenue law, which change, 
in all fairness and justice, ought to be made 
aside from the considerations of local super- 
vision. Permit me to digress for a moment 
from this discussion to point out this item. 

Under our Revenue laws National banks 
pay a four mill State Tax on the book value 
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of their capital stock, or a ten mill tax on the 
par value of their capital stock. By taking 
an actual statement of facts, I can point out 
the injustice of this law. A certain bank 
recently advertised that it has a capital stock 
of $100,000 and a surplus of $1,325,000. Under 
this law it pays the State annually $1,000 in 
tax (10 mills on $100,000). The stock hold 
ers of this bank own and loan both the capital 
stock and the surplus and both should be 
taxed. If this bank should liquidate, dividing 
this capital stock and surplus, amounting to 
$1,425,000 among its stock holders, and each 
invested his part in mortgages, the whole sum 
would under another law be subject to a 
mortgage tax of 4 mills, yielding annually 
$5,700 to the State. Possibly a dozen men 
own the stock and surplus of this bank. In 
all justice is there any reason why the State 
should collect $5,700 in tax from twelve men 
who invest $1,425,000 in mortgages, and only 
$1,000 from twelve men who own a bank that 
loans a like sum? Trust companies are not 
so favored as banks in this respect. They pay 
a five mill tax on capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits. Why should banks be ex- 
empt from a like tax? A change in this item 
of our revenue laws would raise possibly a 
half million ‘dollars. This change would in 
one year raise enough money to pay II4 as- 
sistant superintendents for ten years. 

2. Supervising Principals.—The first provi- 
sion of the Code for local supervision is by 
assistant superintendents, the second by super- 
vising principals. Section 1214 provides that 
any school district of the third or fourth 
class may elect a supervising principal for a 
term of three years provided that such prin- 
cipal holds a state certificate valid for such 
term. Section 1215 extends this power to 
elect supervising principals to two or more dis- 
tricts jointly. 

If the Code is enacted into a law closer 
supervision through assistant superintendents 
is mandatory, but the election of supervising 
principals is only permissible. It leaves the 
initiative with the local districts. Such dis- 
tricts may have even closer supervision if 
they desire it, than that provided by assistant 
superintendents. Thus the Code offers cen- 
tralization of power in the matter of minimum 
local supervision and localization of power in 
extending that minimum, provided the local 
district wants it and is willing to pay for it. 

These two plans for closer supervision of 
rural schools proposed by the Code are not 
new. Six years ago Allegheny County, on 
the principle that necessity knows no law, took 
the initiatory step in inaugurating the first 
plan. It authorized the employment of an 
assistant superintendent appointed by_ the 
county superintendent, by voting to the latter 
a salary intertded for both. And since that 
time said county has not been without an as- 
sistant, and no word of criticism has yet 
been offered against the plan or the supervi- 
sion that came through it. ‘ae 

Closer supervision by supervising principals 
antedates that by assistants. Although never 
actually authorized by law, it has been in use 
in various parts of the State for more than 
thirty years. The provisions of the Code will 
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not only legalize what we are now actually 
doing, but it will give to townships the same 
legal rights to closer supervision now enjoyed 
by the towns. Both are school districts under 
the law; the rights of the one ought to be 
the same as the rights of the other, and it is 
extremely difficult to understand why super- 
vising principals are now legalized in the 
towns, but not in the townships. The osten- 
sible reason is that the schools of one are 
considered as graded and those of the other as 
ungraded. The logic of this reason disappears 
when one sees that every school with two or 
more classes in the same subject is a graded 
school. 

II. The second theme suggested by our sub- 
ject is expert supervision. Of course, all ef- 
fective supervision is expert in its nature. 
But while this is true, it is evident that all 
supervisors are not experts, and that the 
schools both urban and rural are in some in- 
stances top-heavy with a supervision that does 
not supervise. 

In rural communities the county superin- 
tendent may fail to supervise for two reasons: 
First, the unit of territory may be so large 
and the schools so scattered that effective su- 
pervision is a physical impossibility. Second, 
the superintendent may only be a make-believe 
supervisor, one who lacks the qualities that 
really count in the work of supervision. 

In the town supervision may fail for three 
reasons: I. The unit may be too large for one 
supervisor as in a town, say, of 200 or more 
schools. 2. Supervisors in towns may also 
fail because the unit is too small. It is not 
unusual in this state to find a superintendent 
or supervising principal and three or four 
vice principals who devote all their time to 
supervision in a town, say of fifty schools. 
Add to these a supervisor in music, one in 
drawing, and one in penmanship and you have 
seven or eight persons employed to supervise 
the work of fifty very carefully selected 
teachers who are often skillful enough in the 
work to be supervisors themselves and who, 
therefore, need very little training. Often the 
work in such towns is most efficiently super- 
vised; but frequently this top-heavy super- 
vision fails to supervise, first because of di- 
vided responsibility, and second because it 
works by proxy. 3. Supervision in the town, 
as well as in the rural section, may fail be- 
cause it is not expert, or because it is only 
of the make-believe type. This discussion, 
therefore, of expert supervision is equally ap- 
plicable to all schools either rural or urban. 

The purpose of school supervision is to 
formulate a general policy for the school; to 
Organize and classify it accordingly; to direct 
the work to this end; to train the teachers in 
methods of management and instruction; to 
guard against waste of time and energy 
through ineffectual methods and lock-step ad- 
vancement; and, through systematic helpful- 
Ness and actual leadership, to inspire both 
teachers and pupils with the spirit of progress, 
the gospel of self-help, and a sincere desire for 
the things that give culture and character. 

he supervisor’s work in general is directive, 
not actual. He organizes, directs, controls, 
Manages the work and trains teachers, while 
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the burden of actual instruction, discipline and 
management, except in extraordinary cases, 
rests with the teacher. 

_In short, the whole purpose of school super- 
vision, either in the rural community or the 
city, is to organize systematically the educa- 
tional forces, to direct the work professionally 
and economically toward the highest and best 
ends, and to realize the ideals of the super- 
visor in the progress, the methods, the man- 
agement of the schools, and in the growth of 
individuality, initiative, manhood, character 
and civic responsibility and efficiency. 

It is evident that there is some supervision 
that does not attain these ends. Its work is 
ineffective and non-productive; its ideals are 
vague and shadowy; its methods, crude and 
clumsy. Its means lack aim and organization. 
It does not distinguish between means and 
ends, methods and devices, essentials and non- 
essentials; between individual progress and 
lock-step advancement; between natural 
growth and either forced or arrested develop- 
ment. Under such conditions supervision 
cannot but fail to supervise. 

Closer supervision is the greatest need of 
every school. But such supervision to be ex- 
pert should be suggestive, helpful, practical, 
sympathetic, diplomatic, and inspiring; not 
dogmatic, critical, repressive and visionary. It 


ought to encourage growth, freedom, sponta- 


neity, buoyancy, individuality, initiative and 
educational interest; not drudgery, servility, 
stagnation, mechanized methods and mechan- 
ized results. ; 

This is the ideal type of supervision. It is 
now to be found in a few places in the city, 
and rural communities, but it is altogether too 
rare in both. 

Kinds of Supervisors—In actual practice 
three kinds of supervisors are met. These 
for want of better terms may be designated 
as follows: First, the office supervisor; second 
the helpless inspector; and third, the trained 
expert who gets things done. 

The office supervisor, as the name indicates 
is the one who occupies the office much of 
the time and directs (?) the work from it. 
As an organist pumps the bellows of his in- 
strument and fingers the keys as indicated by 
the “frozen harmony” on the sheet before 
him, so this sedentary supervisor from this 
office chair pumps the inflated bellows of his 
school machine, operates at stated intervals the 
necessary stops of classification, graduation 
and promotion, and directs his “dead march” 
to the entire satisfaction of—himself. 

Does such supervisor build up a school? 
No, not exactly; but he runs a course of study. 
Is he helpful to teachers? No, not exactly; 
but he holds down an office chair, rings the 
gongs, meets visitors and explains to them the 
beauty of the course of study and the mar- 
velous progress of the school. Does he in- 
spire pupils by his presence and personality? 
No, not exactly; but he promotes them in 
lock-step order. Is he in sympathetic touch 
with teachers and pupils? No, not exactly; 
but he is in harmony with the course of study 
and the office chair. Does he train his teach- 
ers in methods? No, not exactly; but he re- 
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ports to the board that everything is in good 
condition. 

Such a supervisor sometimes supervises by 
proxy. He explains at long range to his as- 
sistants what should be done and then expects 
them to do it. This plan is generally fatal 
both to the supervision and to the supervisor. 
The physician who attempts to prescribe with- 
out. diagnosing the case is likely to offer a 
worthless remedy and to lose in a brief time 
his ability both to diagnose and prescribe. So 
the individual who supervises by proxy ere 
long gets so far away from actual school work 
that his pedagogical judgment is as hazy as a 
fog. His supervision has no foundation in 
fact or experience and his judgment is there- 
fore worthless. 

The second kind of supervisor, as found in 
actual practice, is the make-believe supervisor, 
a sort of helpless inspector. As the name im- 
plies, he examines the work but is powerless 
to render any aid. He goes faithfully from 
grade to grade industriously inspecting the 
work, but his inspection is of that harmless 
kind that accomplishes nothing. 

It is very difficult to analyze the qualifica- 
tions of such a supervisor and to point out 
the exact cause of his failure. He may lack 
educational ideals, and therefore cannot realize 
them. Or he may have the very highest ideals 
and yet be unable to inaugurate the necessary 
remedial agencies that will raise the actual 
conditions in his school toward the ideal. He 
may or may not be a man of scholarly attain- 
ments, but if he is a person of superior schol- 
arship, he is unable to make it effective in 
raising the standard of work in his school. 

Perhaps this helpless inspector may be best 
described, by saying that he lacks the power 
of initiative. This is the power to introduce, 
to start, to suggest or to inauguarate the thing 
that should be done without suggestion or 
direction from others. It is the ability to see 
and to do in the right way the thing that 
ought to be done. Initiative always sees the 
needs, and plans and applies the remedy. This 
marvelous power that accomplishes so much 
in every field of human endeavor has at least 
three important elements—keen insight, sound 
judgment, and practical ability. In the school- 
room pedagogical insight detects the trouble, 
sound judgment selects the right remedial 
agencies, and practical ability puts them into 
effective operation. The helpless inspector 
may have some insight, and some judgment, 
but he is always without the practical ability 
that does things. 

The third class of supervisors as found in 
actual practice is the educational expert. He 
is the man who gets things done in the right 
way and at the right time. And for every 
man who can do things in a practical way 
you can find a dozen dogmatic theorists who 
think they can tell you what to do. If you 
want to know how to raise a family, ask some 
bachelor; he knows all about it. If you want 
to know how to build up a school, ask the 
office chair theorist. But if you want to see 
a school lifted toward ideal results, watch the 
expert. 

The educational doctrinaire as a supervisor 
dreams, speculates and theorizes; but the ex- 
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pert sees, knows, plans and executes; the 
former is a master in generalizing, the latter 
in planning and applying remedial agencies : 
the one dwells in the realm of abstract spec- 
ulation, the other in the realm of utility; the 
one may know theoretically, but the other is 
able to transmute his knowledge into wisdom, 
and to get things done. 

This expert has many qualifications. His 
educational ideals reveal to him the condi- 
tions that ought to be. His keen insight 
reveals to him conditions as they are. His 
sound educational - judgment selects, and 
his executive powers inaugurate the reme- 
dial agencies that will make the schools better 
and cause the actual to grow toward the ideal, 
As a result there are always present certain 
conditions that are easily observed in the 
school over which the expert presides. What 
are these conditions, or rather, what are the 
tests of the supervision that really supervises? 

Tests of Expert Supervision—t. To fix the 
responsibility upon the right person for re- 
sults in school work is the first test of expert 
supervision. To fix the responsibility for 
work on the right individual, and to see that 
this work is done in the right way, and at the 
right time, are the very cornerstones of ex- 
ecutive ability. And the system of schools 
in which this is not done has supervision that 
fails at a most vital point. 

2. A sane system of classification and pro- 
motion is the second test of good supervision. 
Under such a system each pupil is found in 
the right grade—the grade in which the work 
will do him the most good. As a result, he 
can do the work of the grade and can have 
an intelligent comprehension of what he is 
doing. This, too, is simple justice both to the 
teacher and the pupil. Why should a teacher 
beyond legitimate review of the work spend 
half his time in teaching what belongs to the 
lower grades? Why should a pupil be pro- 
moted to a grade before he is prepared to do 
its work? To expect the first is a bald in- 
justice; to do the latter is to commit a crime 
against an innocent child. Sane supervision 
avoids this injustice and guards against this 
crime by refusing to promote pupils until 
their ability justifies it. It avoids both retar- 
dation and undue haste in education. : 

3. Sound pedagogical methods in class in- 
struction are also tests of good supervision. 
All work proceeds according to the laws of 
mind, not against them. These methods are 
inductive and synthetic in the primary grades, 
and more or less deductive and analytic in 
the higher grades and in the high schools. 
But whatever the form of the method may 
be, it is always pedagogically sound in the 
school where expert supervision directs the 
work, 

4. The faith that teachers and pupils have 
in individual effort is another test of good 
supervision. Under the trained expert they 
soon learn the value of real work. They be- 
lieve in the gospel of effort, and practice it 
with a devotion that springs from intense in- 
terest. They recognize individual effort as 
the cause and the measure of all progress, 
and so appreciate the opportunities that it 
brings, and the pleasure it affords. The su- 
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pervisor plans and directs the work, but the 
teachers and pupils do it in the right way, at 
the right time, and in the right measure. 

5. The moral, healthful individual progress 
of the pupils of the school is another test of 
expert supervision. The real value of any 
school may be gauged by the progress of its 
pupils. This test is both sensible and practical. 
The school is maintained for the children. 
The greatest intellectual progress of the larg- 
est number, consistent with their normal train- 
ing and their physical well-being, is the great 
aim of the school. It is successful only in 
the measure in which this end is attained, it 
fails in the measure in which it is not reached. 
And the supervisor who cannot operate the 
school as an educational plant, and produce 
normal results in the quantity and quality of 
the product can scarcely be regarded as ex- 


ert. 
"7 Growth in efficiency among the teachers 
is another test of good supervision. It could 
not be otherwise. It is the direct result of 
the expert training they receive in methods 
and management. “ Practice makes perfect.” 
And practice that is clear and definite in aim; 
that is conscious, earnest, inspiring and help- 
ful, and that is guided by expert knowledge 
soon gives as its legitimate return, a high 
degree of efficiency. Under such guidance 
the teachers step rapidly up from the levels of 
mediocrity to the heights of excellence; from 
the planes of mechanical to philosophical work. 
I have pointed out some of the evidences 
of expert supervision. They are due to cer- 
tain qualities and characteristics of the super- 
visor, acquired either by actual experience or 
through the means organized in special schools 
and special courses to train experts for this 
work. Without these qualities and charac- 
teristics closer supervision in rural schools 
would not be productive of the best results. 
What are some of these qualities and charac- 
teristics so essential to the success of closer 
supervision of urban or rural schools? 
Supervisor as an Expert.—1. The supervisor 
should be an expert organizer. By organiza- 
tion we simply mean the arrangement of parts 
or a common purpose. As a graded school 
is a complicated affair, composed of many 
parts and many minor unities, it must be 
organized into one complete whole with each 
part working in harmony with all other parts 
toward a specific end. It has many pupils 
with varied abilities, aptitudes and interests, 
yet each must be classified at the place where 
the school will give him the largest return 
for his efforts. It has many lines of work, 
each to be given its proper quota of time, and 
each to be harmonized with all the other lines 
of work. Ofttimes it has many teachers, each 
with different qualifications and varying de- 
grees of skill in teaching this or that subject; 
each with his own particular notions, methods, 
and with his own ideas of the value of this 
or that study and the time it should receive. 
There are problems of classification and orga- 
nization demanding superior pedagogical judg- 
ment; problems concerning the course of 
study; problems involving programs, the 
time of the day for teaching each subject, the 
relative amount of time given to each subject 
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in the various grades, the order in which sub- 
jects shall be taught so as to avoid mental 
fatigue; and problems involving the adjust- 
ment of means to ends, and the harmonizing 
of antagonistic factors. There must be co- 
operation and co-work with a definite goal in 
mind; unity of aim and unity of effort, but 
not necessarily uniformity of method. The 
work of the whole must be the sum of the 
work of its various parts, for only by such 
unity of purpose, and by such co-effort can 
the working forces of the school become most 
effective toward a specific end. 

In short, a school at the opening of the 
term may be likened to the parts of a great 
machine thrown together in a promiscuous 
heap, each to be fitted to its proper place, and 
the whole machine adjusted part to part, orga- 
nized, unified, and put into motion for the ac- 
complishment of a given purpose. To do this 
requires sound pedagogical judgment, master- 
ful executive faculty, and the deft hand of an 
expert organizer. 

2. The supervisor should be an expert man- 
ager. It is not enough to start the machine. 
It must be directed, fed with fuel, oiled, 
rested, repaired, and adjusted from day to 
day to this or that specific work. 

There is an econimic side to this manage- 
ment. A school in a sense is like a mill; it is 
a physical plant to be operated in producing 
a specific product. It must not be operated at 
a loss, and it ought to be so managed as to 
produce the given product in the largest meas- 
ure possible without waste or destruction of 
the raw material, and without impairing the 
working power of the plant. Efficiency in 
mechanics is the ratio of useful work done to 
the energy expended, and efficiency in a school 
plant is the ratio of intelligence, wisdom, skill, 
power, manhood, character, and civic integrity, 
that the plant produces in proportion to the 
energy expended. 

Expert management has also a professional 
side which demands the sanest pedagogical 
judgment. What is it to know a subject? 
How much skill and power in any subject shall 
a child have in a certain grade? What plans 
will give him that skill and power? How 
shall the manager know when he possesses it? 
What shall be done if the test shows ineffi- 
ciency? When shall a pupil be promoted? 
Is the work too difficult for him? Is he prop- 
erly classified? What shall be done to keep 
his head above water? Are the methods of 


the school sound pedagogically? Are work 


and play properly intermingled? Are the 
pupils kept alert of mind? Are they able to 
perceive common things promptly? Do they 
give a quick mental response to ordinary stim- 
uli? Will the methods tend to make them 
mentally bright, or stupid? Does the teacher’s 
questions call for facts or for judgments? 
Do they call for the content, or the action of 
the mind? Do they demand a specific fact 
lying on the surface of the lesson, or a 
product that the mind must make before it 
can give it? Do the questions appeal to one, 
or to each one in the class? Does the teacher 
know his subjects, or does he avoid the stormy 
waters and keep near the shore? Does he 
develop a new subject inductively, or does he 
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simply assign it for the child’s own study? 
Does the teacher use the topic method or the 
question method? Do the pupils memorize 
the text, or do they comprehend it? Will the 
work train the child to study, to think, to be 
self-reliant, to develop the power of initiative? 

All these are pedagogical questions that de- 
mand of the supervisor, not only a specific an- 
swer, but one that is measurably correct, if the 
school as a plant is to produce in just measure 
the product for which it was organized. And 
to answer these questions aright and direct 
efficiently the school as a plant requires the 
patience, the care, the insight, the judgment, 
and the skill which are the chief factors in 
expert management. 

3. The supervisor should be an expert coun- 
selor. He should know his field, its contents 
and its limitations, its facts and its forces, 
its means and its ends, its past history, its 
present conditions and tendencies and its fu- 
ture possibilities—and know it so well as to 
be able to give expert advice to patrons, di- 
rectors, and teachers. 

4. The supervisor should be an_ expert 
teacher. It will be necessary for him fre- 
quently to teach classes and he ought to be 
able to present a lesson skillfully and peda- 
gogically. He needs the eye of the expert 
teacher to detect errors in work; the skill, to 
adjust means to ends; and the judgment, to 
apply pedagogical principles to class work. 

For his own sake as a supervisor he should 
often teach to illustrate his methods, to keep 
himself in touch with the work, and to appre- 
ciate fully the teacher’s difficulties. The dan- 


ger is that the supervision will be theoretical 
and dogmatic, rather than sympathetic, helpful 


and practical. It is rather difficult to be really 
helpful in directing the work you cannot do 
well yourself. Some supervision is hopelessly 
up in the air. Its head is in the clouds and 
its feet are not upon the schoolroom floor. 
It cannot get the teacher’s point of view. And 
there is nothing that so helps to keep these 
pedagogic aeronauts close to earth, and to 
make their supervision helpful and practical, 
as their own efforts to work out their philos- 
ophy as teachers in actual classroom work. 

Methods exemplified are far more helpful 
to teachers than methods discussed. For the 
benefit of his teachers, then, the supervisor 
should be an expert teacher, one who can 
illustrate in classroom work the principles of 
pedagogy he would like to have incorporated 
into the methods of presentation. There is 
a great chasm ofttimes between the theoretical 
and the practical; sometimes the chasm is 
too wide to be bridged, and, before urging a 
teacher to try it, the cautious expert will see 
that the task is not impossible by showing the 
teacher in actual practice how the gulf is to 
be spanned. 

5. The supervisor should be an expert in 
training teachers. This is the result of all 
other qualities I have described. If he is to 
lift the actual conditions in his school toward 
the ideal in scholarship, methods and results, 
he must be able to help teachers to higher 
planes of practical efficiency. If he cannot do 
this he is not an expert, for that term implies 
knowledge, skill, judgment, and power to lead 





and to do, not possessed by all the teachers 
he is to supervise. 

With reference to training, teachers may be 
grouped into three classes. (1) Those who 
are skillful and efficient and who, therefore, 
need little aid except that directive supervision 
that is necessary to unify the efforts of many 
teachers and many fines of work. (2) Those 
who are immature in scholarship, in culture, 
in pedagogic efficiency, but are still capable of 
growth. This is the class of teachers that 
needs training, and if the principal is an ex- 
pert in his department they will be trained. 
He will give such directions, such edge, such 
vigor and such content to their work, such 
pedagogic skill and efficiency to their methods 
that rapid growth on their part along some 
or perhaps many lines will be the result of 
his efforts. This class of teachers needs a 
Moses to lead them from the wilderness into 
the land of pedagogic promise, and fortunate 
is the school under the leadership of such an 
expert. (3) The third class is the hopelessly 
incompetent, those who have not the natural 
qualities required for successful work and 
who cannot acquire them. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the 
first class in most schools is not a large one, 
and that the third class is extremely small, 
possibly not two per cent. of the teachers of 
any community. Indeed it is so small, and 
examples of the hopelessly incompetent are so 
rare, that some may doubt the existence of 
this class, but close inspection will find one 
here and there. 

6. The supervisor should be an expert in 
what may be called educational diplomacy. 
This diplomacy is needed in order to suggest 
and inaugurate the necessary remedial agencies 
without suppressing the teacher’s initiative or 
hurting her feelings. It is necessary also in 
every effort to allay the petty rivalries and 
selfish jealousies that are likely to exist among 
teachers. Frequently, too, it requires some 
finesse and diplomacy to deal successfully with 
certain school boards. Some directors are 
gifted with superior judgment, strong per- 
sonality, and real initiative. Such men are 
sure to be leaders. If this leadership is posi- 
tive and dogmatic, if it lacks the graces of 
diplomacy, and especially if there are two such 
leaders on the board of education, there are 
likely to be factions in it. 

In the midst of conflicting opinions, antago- 
nistic policies, and rival leaders followed by 
rival factions, many an earnest, efficient super 
visor has shipwrecked his bark because he 
lacked the diplomacy to steer hs course around 
the rocks and shoals of petty animosities an 
through the cross currents of contrary winds. 
Indeed nothing short of expert diplomacy will 
lead the people of a community, the teachers 
in the schools and the rival factions on 4 
board, so that they will ‘follow cheerfully and 
enthusiastically. ; 

The need of trained supervisors is impera- 
tive both for urban and rural communities. 


’ But where are we to get them? 


1. A large number will come up from the 
ranks and qualify as expert supervisors by 
reason of leadership and experience. This 18 
the source from which most of our supervisors 
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come at present, the experts, the helpless in- 
spector, the make-believe and the office chair 
manipulators. 

2. Many of the supervisors in the future it 
is to be hoped will be trained in the courses 
of supervision now offered in the Schools of 
Education in our great universities. Many 
now engaged in the work of supervision usu- 
ally avail themselves of these courses which 
may be pursued during the summer vacation, 
and many more should supplement their em- 
pirical knowledge of supervision with the sys- 
tematic training offered in such schools. It 
may not possibly turn the helpless inspector, 
the make-believe supervisor, the office chair 
manipulator or the long distance proxy into 
experts, but such courses are likely to make 
them more efficient. And it is a matter of 
great regret to many enthusiastic educators 
who are earnestly looking for conditions that 
point to a better day, that the Code fails to 
provide for one or two schools of education, 
where supervisors might learn the art of expert 
school supervision. 


Supt. Rapp: Education for country life 
needs heroic treatment, expert leadership, 
good organization, wise legislation. The 
social and industrial revitalization of 


country life are happy signs of the times. 
By solving this problem we solve a funda- 
mental problem of the twentieth century— 
the problem of the centering of population 
in the cities, and removing the high cost of 


living. This question has two sides—the 
new country home and the new country 
school. The rural problem is the great 
problem in education to-day. It is a Penn- 
sylvania problem. The people of the rural 
districts of Pennsylvania to-day are border- 
ing on ignorance. We need an educational 
Moses to lead us to the Promised Land. 
Education in America as well as in Penn- 
sylvania runs a little too much to the top. 
Our educational pyramid stands on its apex. 
It must be made to stand on its base—the 
common schools. We must work from 
below up. I believe that the country boy is 
the country’s most valuable asset. The 
tural districts are and must continue to be 
the nation’s reservoir of physical activity, 
Patriotism, self-reliance and independence. 

The rural school problem is not entirely 
educational. It is partly economic and 
sociological. Isolation and hardship drive 
many to the city. Isolation and hardship 
thus become more intense for those who 
remain. If no change in present conditions 
1s made, we will finally have a peasantry, 
illiterate and irreligious, possessing citizen- 
ship but incapable of discharging its duties. 
ne way to cure this evil is to provide for 
the expert supervision of schools. The 
creation of the county superintendency re- 
sulted in greatly improved rural schools, 
Another way to improve these schools is to 
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have properly prepared teachers. “As is 
the teacher, so is the school.” This is the 
principal factor in solving our rural school 
problem. I believe that the normal schools 
of Pennsylvania have done more to rescue 
the rural schools from their low estate than 
any other agency. But the normal schools 
can do more than they are doing. Yester- 
day Dr. Schaeffer referred to the visit to 
this earth of an inhabitant of Mars. If 
that gentleman made his visit and investi- 
gated the conditions of rural life and edu- 
cation to-day, he would find that the teach- 
ers of our rural schools are responsible for 
the great exodus from the country districts 
to the cities. Our teachers have been do- 
ing too much idealizing of corporation 
magnates. 

What can the normal schools do? In 
connection with every normal school there 
should be a rural school department 
directed by an instructor who ranks with 
the heads of the other departments. A 
seminar should be organized to discuss 
rural sociological problems. I am glad that 
the normal course has been amplified to 
four years, horticulture and domestic sci- 
ence being added to the course. I believe 
with Supt. Keeler in the combination 
school and shop for rural schools. That is 
one of the solutions of this rural school 
problem. I would say to the Educational 
Commission that we should have mandatory 
legislation to close schools of less than 
twelve pupils, where physical and socio- 
logical conditions permit. Let this be the 
watchword of the rural teacher: “Thou 
shalt enrich and enlarge the life of the 
country child.” 

Prof. Smith Burnham, of the West 
Chester Normal School, continuing the dis- 
cussion of the questién, said: The rural 
school problem is a part of a larger social 
and industrial problem. Several speakers 
this morning have suggested the ways in 
which this is true. In the time of George 
Washington we were a nation of farmers, 
but we have gotten away from that since 
then. The census of 1910 shows that the 
states with great industries grow faster 
than purely agricultural states. Nineteen 
counties of this state have less population 
than they had ten years ago. These are 
agricultural counties. The same was the 
case with sixteen agricultural counties in 
the state of New York. The only state on 
the Union which lost in population during 
the last ten years was an agricultural state. 
This trend of the population towards the 
cities is only one phase of a great social 
problem. 

The census of 1910 shows that the fol- 
lowing per cent. of the farmers lived on 
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rented farms: Pennsylvania 26, New York 
24, New Jersey 31, Ohio 27, Maryland 35, 
Iowa 34, Kansas 34, and Nebraska 36. In 
the South conditions are even worse: 
Arkansas 46, Texas 49, Louisiana 58, Ala- 
bama 58, North Carolina 61, and Missis- 
sippi 63. The situation in the South is 
aggravated by their having an inferior race 
there, the beginning of an agricultural 
peasantry. The next generation will decide 
whether we shall have in this country a 
race of free farmers or an agricultural 
peasantry. The rural school will help to 
decide the question. The problem is to 
have the agricultural class represent the 
best element in the country, farmers who 
own their farms, caring. for their homes, 
their children and their freedom. Has the 
rural school anything to do with realizing 
this condition? The question needs no dis- 
cussion. Every intelligent boy or girl 
knows the answer. A few days ago I 
asked the seniors in our normal school to 
write a letter relating to their educational 
experiences. These letters confirm all that 
Supt. Rapp said about the rural schools of 
Pennsylvania. Those were the facts. 
Supt. Hamilton said that we have been 
talking about these problems for twenty- 
five years. It is time that we do something. 
If we need more legislation, let us have it. 
More than anything else we need an 
aroused public sentiment. Every teacher 
should aid in educating public sentiment up 
to the point where improvements will be 
demanded. 

We must go further than Supt. Keeler 
suggested. We must do more for the chil- 
dren than teach them how to make a living. 
We must teach them how to live. No city 
is without its sanitary regulations and de- 
partment. On the farms there are abso- 
lutely no sanitary provisions and the farm- 
ers still go on digging their wells in barn- 
yards. It is not enough to teach our 
farmers that the farm may be made to 
produce the luxuries and comforts of life. 
We must teach them what to strive for. 
As to the training of teachers for the rural 
schools: We need better teachers, who can 
take a leading part in their communities. 
Every normal school should have a rural 
school connected with it, the school being 
taught by a good teacher. Students who 
expect to teach in the rural schools should 
take the rural school course. 

There is also to be considered the ques- 
tion of improving the teachers already em- 
ployed in the schools. The normal schools 
should not be closed in the summer time, so 
that teachers who so desire might have an 
opportunity to attend them. We ought to 
stop taking the best boys and girls from the 
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country districts and sending them to the 
cities to teach. They ought to teach in the 
country schools. How can this be accom- 
plished? They must be made to love 
country life, and the normal schools should 
aid in bringing this about. Every one of 
the thirteen normal schools of Pennsyl- 
vania has within a radius of five miles a 
number of country schools. Why not make 
every one of these schools a model country 
practice school? When the normal schools 
can turn out pupils who will consecrate 
their efforts to improving the country 
schools, we will have taken the first great 
step toward solving the great problem we 
are discussing. 

Supt. J. W. Sweeney: The conditions of 
country life to-day have been laid before 
us. We have been led to see what these 
are and their remedies. If we stop to com- 
pare country with city conditions, we must 
conclude that the difference is largely due 
to the schools. The cities have school 
facilities of the best—good buildings, fine 
equipment. What is needed more than any- 
thing else is a great soul to lead the rural 
community in the way of advancement. 
Too many such people have been taken 
away from the country districts, and so the 
deplorable conditions of to-day exist. This 
man must be an expert supervisor. He will 
bring about better buildings, better equip- 
ment and better conditions. The super- 
visors who have charge of rural education 
to-day are worthy of their positions. They 
are doing wonders with their opportunities. 
Their advantages are so few that it is a 
wonder conditions are as good as they are. 
What is needed is to give the supervisor 
of country schools a smaller sphere and 
thus enable him to give his schools the care- 
ful supervision which the cities enjoy. Re- 
cently I saw a number of foreigners at 
work on the streets of a certain city. They 
were divided into small squads, and over 
each squad was placed an expert ditch- 
digger. He passed down the line, and tak- 
ing the shovel or pick in his hand he 
showed the workmen how to use the dig- 
ging tools. This is the kind of work 4 
supervisor of schools must do; but he must 
not have too many schools in charge. The 
local supervisor should aim to inspire the 
people with an interest in their schools. 
This can best be done in the local institute. 
Where there is a live superintendent there 
will be a live local institute. In such 4 
school district there will be little cause for 
complaint. One-half of Elk County 38 
under local supervision, the county supef- 
intendent doing the best he can with the 
remaining half. What a contrast exists 
between the former and present condition 
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of those districts which have been wise 
enough to adopt local supervision! The 
centralization and consolidation of country 
schools are ideals which we cannot hope to 
realize very soon. What we need most is 
to make supervision effective. This can be 
brought about in two ways. First, by as- 
sistant superintendents; second, by divid- 
ing the county into supervisory districts 
and making it mandatory to employ super- 
visors who can do the required work. We 
must have supervision. We are going to 
have supervision. The only question is, 
what kind of supervision we want. It is 
our first duty to see that we get it, and next 
to see that we get the right kind. I hope 
the Legislature will be wise, thoughtful and 
independent, and do its full duty in bring- 
ing to the State at large the relief needed. 

Question: Who will pay the bills? 

Answer: The people of Pennsylvania will 
pay the bills. 

Supt. Coughlin: I take a more optimistic 
view of the situation than some of the 
former speakers. I believe that I could 
convince you that the best elementary 
school we could have is the rural school 
with a good teacher. Children in the 
country are surrounded with the best condi- 
tions for growth. It might be supposed 
from what has been said that the country 
districts are going down into the depths of 
degradation. But the telephone, rural free 
delivery and the automobile are elements 
of country life not to be overlooked. Many 
wealthy city people are building homes in 
the suburbs. The future is full of promise. 
The purity of the home is greater in the 
country than in the city. The city is the 
real place to be anxious for the welfare of 
the children. The city child has so little 
time for reflection that he is in danger of 
becoming a superficial character. 

Supt. Hamilton: And the farmers will 
pay the bills when the school gives practical 
instruction. In the United States the an- 
nual yield of oats is 23 bushels to the acre; 
in Germany it is 46 bushels; in England, 
44 bushels; in Holland, 53 bushels. When 
we learn to farm and the schools teach the 
children how it ought to be done, the 
farmers will pay the bills. 

Supt. Moore said that he was in sym- 
pathy with Supt. Coughlin’s views. We 
have better schools and better teachers than 
ever before. We have fewer teachers with 
provisional certificates than ever before. 
In Chester county there are only about 80 
out of 566 teachers holding provisional cer- 
tificates. The Millersville and West 
Chester normal schools give us more effi- 
cient teachers every year. We are making 
progress. It is nonsense to demand that, 





because thirty-six per cent. of the people 
of this State are engaged in agriculture, 
that study ought to receive more than its 
fair share of all the children’s time in 
school. If my boy wants to be a druggist, 
should I demand that the public schools 
prepare him for his life work? I cannot tell 
when he is fourteen years old what should 
be his life-work, nor is he competent to 
judge for himself. It is a question how 
much money should be spent for special in- 
struction of this sort. The idea is not 
democratic. The schools should prepare 
for citizenship, not for special lines of 
industrial work. 
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Deputy State Supt. Teitrick announced 
the meeting of the National Educational 
Association July 8-14th, at San Francisco, 
and of the Superintendents’ Department of 
that body at Mobile, Alabama. Persons in- 
terested are invited to communicate with 
him as to time, trains, rates, etc. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 





BOARDS OF DIRECTORS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


ee evening session was opened with 
music by the High School Chorus, 
which sang, among other things, the “ In- 
flammatus ” from Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater.” 
Following the music, the subject of the 
evening, “ Boards of Directors, their Size, 
Method of Selection, Term and Functions,” 
was taken up. The first paper presented, 
was read by Supt. H. J. Wightman, of 
Ardmore, Lower Merion township: 


As is the teacher so is the school. This is 
a statement that I think no one will question 
in these times. It is equally true: As is the 
School Board so is the tone, standing and qual- 
ity of the school system. As is the school 
board so are the opportunities for a rational, 
practical and serviceable education for every 
child in the District. As are the School 
Boards of this Commonwealth so will be, to a 
very large degree, the type and character of 
the future citizenship of this state. As is the 
individual member in moral character, broad- 
minded intelligence, public spirit and common 
sense, so is the effectiveness of the Board as 
a working body. 

We can scarcely over-estimate the impor- 
tance of the functions and personnel of the 
School Boards. Then follows the great im- 
portance of those fundamental, basic condi- 
tions which determine the serviceability and 
effectiveness of School Boards, viz: Size, man- 
ner of selection, term and function. 

The size of anything usually depends upon 
the purpose for which the thing is designed 
or to be used. If a Board of Education is 
designed to do the business of a School Dis- 
trict it should be of workable size. If de- 
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signed to furnish training for the peanut 
politician, the demagogue, the jingoist the 
large Board offers a fine opportunity for a 
spread-eagle speech once a month when the 
representative of Ward 10 and Precinct 42 and 
all his pals can orate on the rights and claims 
of his individual constituents. If any good 
ever came to the schools from all this talk to 
the galleries and the reporters it would be a 
different matter. The real resultant of large 
Boards is to serve political ends rather than 
to serve the best interests of the children. 
One of the arguments that I have heard from 
the advocates of large Boards is as follows: 
Surely the judgment of fifty men is better 
and more representative than the judgment of 
five men. Fifty men can accomplish more 
than five men. This is good logic and perhaps 
under certain conditions theoretically sound, 
but in actual practice with School Boards is 
absurd. 

One man can mow a lawn in 30 minutes; 
two men in one-half the time—15 minutes; 
four men in one-fourth the time—7%4 minutes; 
ten men in one-tenth the time—3 minutes; 100 
men in one one-hundredth of the time—18 
seconds; 1000 men can mow the same lawn in 
one one-thousandth of the time it takes one 
man to do it. This is good logic and theoreti- 
cally sound, but just as absurd and on a par 
with the argument put forth by the advocates 
of large Boards. 

Scientists and agriculturalists of the past 
have usually determined the food value of an 
article in the laboratory by determining quan- 
titatively its chemical elements, working upon 
the theory that the larger the number of ele- 
ments of a certain kind a food contained, so 
correspondingly large was its nutritive value. 
The present scientist and agriculturalist, if up 
to date, determines the value of an article of 
food in a much more practical way, namely, by 
feeding it and observing its effect upon the 
kind of animal for which it is to be used. It 
has been discovered, quite to the consternation 
of the old-time theorist, that the actual effect 
is not what might have been supposed from 
theorizing upon quantitative elements in the 
laboratory entirely removed from the thing 
concerned 

Now, I have no office-incubated theories to 
present. I have formed my conclusions on 
this question entirely from my own experience 
with Boards of Education in different states. 
I have had experience with Boards of 3, 6, 
9, 12 and 55 and the larger the Board the less 
we were able to accomplish. Personally I can 
do more for the betterment of a system of 
schools under a board of five men in one year 
than with a Board of fifty in ten years. The 
proportional decrease in efficiency corresponds 
with the increase in numbers, and this would 
be true with men of equal abilities. But there 
is another important factor that in actual prac- 
tice obtains. The large Board, man for man, 
is much inferior to the small Board, because 
the small Board is quite universally elected 
at large and commands men of prominence 
and public spirit; whereas, the individuals of 
large Boards represent wards and we all 
know that there are wards in most school 
districts in which it is impossible to obtain an 
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unselfish, public-spirited representative who 
will not resort to questionable methods, to 
consent to serve on a large School Board. 

It impresses me as far more in accord with 
the principles of democracy—government for 
the general good—to have five men of large 
capacity and intelligence and public spirit who 
will assume individual responsibilty for their 
acts, look after the welfare of the children of 
the community, than to have fifty men of small 
capacity for service and large capacity for talk 
and insulting personalities who are chiefly 
given to wire-pulling. We have many ex- 
amples in this country where progressive com- 
munities have changed from unwieldy Boards 
to small responsible bodies, and the result in 
every case has been a great improvement. 

President Woodward, of the St. Louis 
Board of Education, states that the funds of 
his board now go about twice as far as they 
did under the administration of the former 
large board. I cite only this example of many 
that testify to the same improved conditions. 
In many other communities where we find the 
best school systems in this country we also 
find small boards. ; 

Indianapolis with nearly 200,000 population 
gets along with five members, and I put it to 
any one here who has visited many school sys- 
tems, Where will you find better Schools or 
better results than in Indianapolis? In small 
boards there is a closer intimacy between the 
members which conduces to harmonious co- 
operation and prevents these jealousies and 
suspicions so frequently existing. ; s 

I have observed during my experience in 
school affairs that a man of high type will 
not serve on an unwieldy board. Large 
boards are, without any exception to my 
knowledge, political bodies where little if any 
individual responsibility for doing anything 
exists, because of the constant shifting of 
responsibility from committees to the board 
and back again. Petty politics and the best 
schools can never be in the same category. 
No board member will ever give the best ser- 
vice to the children if he is not free from 
party, ward, church or clique. 

Dr. Paul H. Hanus, head of the Department 
of Education of Harvard University, last 
month before an educational gathering in this 
state made these generalizations from his 
extensive study of school systems and school 
administration: (1) A small board means 
large men. Large boards mean small men. 
If we have large men they will not try to 
attend to the technical details for which they 
are not competent and with which they are 
not conversant, but will rely upon the advice 
of their professional experts to investigate 
and recommend on these matters. (2) Large 
Boards do not take their work seriously. In 
the opinion of this clear student of educational 
problems and conditions the size of the board 
determines its attitude towards school work— 
whether it is a broad-minded view, relying 
upon experts for professional advice; or 
whether it is a petty attitude which attempts 
to direct the detail professional matters tor 
which, as Dr. Hanus says, the members are 
not competent. 

Hon. David A. Ellis, President of the Bos- 
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ton School Committee, recently said: “The 
greatest reform of the decade in administra- 
tion in Boston was the substitution on Jan- 
uary Ist, 1906, of a School Committee of five 
members for one of twenty-four. The whole 
school system has been entirely removed from 
the field of politics.” 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot says, “Seven is the 
ideal number of Directors because seven men 
can sit around a small table and talk business 
in a conversational manner. They can talk 
together in a quick, simple and direct way 
with absolutely no oratory and no talking to 
the galleries or to reporters, just plain busi- 
ness talk with specific problems in view and 
under guidance of a chairman who knows the 
business and urges it on.” This quotation 
sums up the matter clearly and strikes the 
vital points of the whole subject. 

The provisions of the new School Code I 
think are good. The Code takes into account 
the conditions that experience shows neces- 
sary for accomplishing things and it also rec- 
ognizes the varying conditions of different 
school districts. A canvass of the opinions 
and preferences of School Superintendents in 
Pennsylvania would indicate a general desire 
for even a smaller board than the Code sug- 
gests. A canvass of the opinions of typical 
districts in New York, New Jersey, Ohio 
and Indiana would make three or five the 
ideal number of Directors. 

The aim should be to make every school 
board member responsible to all the people 
and independent of the influence of any ap- 
pointing official. Therefore election at large 
seems the most desirable method of selection, 
except perhaps in districts of the first class. 

The functions of a school board should be 
legislative and judicial. The executive func- 
tion, the professional administration of affairs, 
should be fully in charge of specially trained 
professional experts. 

When I came into Pennsylvania I had the 
same impression of the school system of the 
State that we hear frequently expressed by 
educators of our sister states. Some of my 
friends said, Good-bye, Wightman! I have now 
been in the state long enough to know some- 
thing of the educational affairs of this Com- 
monwealth, and I never miss an opportunity 
to say unto my misinformed friends without 
our borders, “ Come over and see us and get 
some light on educational questions. Stay 
long enough to find out that you cannot meas- 
ure the educational efficiency of Pennsylvania 
by its reputation in politics.” The people of 
New York, Massachusetts and New Jersey will 
have to travel far indeed to find a more effi- 
cient state leader than we have in Pennsyl- 
vania. Where can you find a more wide-awake 
and enthusiastic body of school men than in 
Pennsylvania? It will do our neighbors good 
to come and see us, and I trust we will treat 
them with proper courtesy. But there is a 
bare possibility that we can still learn some- 
thing from the other states if we will be 
open-minded. 

I am convinced that Pennsylvania needs 
new legislation in school affairs, and that after 
we have expressed our convictions regarding 
the various points in this proposed legislation 
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that we should pull together and that this or- 
ganization should stand as a unit. There are 
no two things that can be done to bring to 
Pennsylvania the respect we are entitled to 
from the educators of our sister states greater 
than first, to make our boards of education 
small, workable bodies. I have never talked 
with an educator outside our own state who 
did not think that the Pennsylvania schools 
were dominated by the political gang, simply 
because we have, in so many places, what is 
universally regarded as a political body—large 
boards of education. You may say you don’t 
care what other states think of Pennsylvania. 
But you do—and since Pennsylvania is my 
state, I want to see its educational system 
bear a good name everywhere. 

The other thing that I find gives us a bad 
reputation is that we have little state unity. I 
want to see this corrected also. I want to see 
the State Superintendent of Education have 
powers tenfold those which he has at present. 
I believe that a state board properly organized 
would bring him increased powers. I say, 
however, that if in Pennsylvania political con- 
ditions are so bad that we cannot get a prop- 
erly constituted board then let us give to our 
State Superintendent money enough and ex- 
perts enough and power enough to bring about 
desirable unity in the state. But let us above 
all things, as intelligent, progressive educators, 
have some unity of action among ourselves. 


PROF. SUZZALO’S ADDRESS. 


Prof. Henry Suzzalo, of the Teachers’ 
College, New York City, continued the dis- 
cussion of the subject. He said that there 
are two difficulties that impressed his mind 
when discussing the duties and powers of 
school directors. The first is that it is im- 
possible to discuss one unit of a system 
without discussing its relations to other 
units of the same system. Second, he did 
not know the particular conditions which 
are peculiar to Pennsylvania. He would 
therefore discuss the provisions of the pro- 
posed Code in the light of general educa- 
tional experience in this country. He 
wished to give a clear notion of what 
school method is and the part which organi- 
zation and administration play. The State 
Superintendent has said that the schools 
must be interpreted in terms of the child. 
This is true, insomuch as the school must 
prepare the child for his struggle with the 
world. The same principle applies to the 
interpretations of community needs. We 
ought not to pander to the opinions of the 
community; but we should interpret to the 
community what it wishes in terms of ad- 
ministration. 

School method faces two ways. First, 

here must be an adjustment to the opinions 
of the community. Second, there must be an 
adjustment to the individual nature of the 
child. There is a difference in meaning be- 
tween the terms “teacher’s discipline” and 
“school administration.” We must have re- 
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ard to the ideal toward which the community 
should move, and also the conditions of child 
life. The distinction between the two is one 
of emphasis. Organization and _ legislation 
must be adjusted to the opinions of the com- 
munity to make conditions better for child 
growth. To forget the child in the effort to 
better school organization and administration 
is a mistake. Equally bad is it to devote 
entire attention to the child and forget the 
other adjustment. I plead for a due regard 
for good administration. We must think of 
the finances, what the community will stand 
for in the way of expense, and so interpret 
these facts as to improve school conditions. 
By keeping this balance in mind we are pre- 
pared for discussing the issue before us. 

What does this Code mean in the way of 
better educational conditions? So far as I 
can judge it is in line with the best tendencies 
in the United States. There may be defects, 
but that is unavoidable. One weakness in the 
teaching profession is that teachers tend to be 
not anti-social but unsocial. We live apart 
from men with absolute ideals. We are 
always judging our neighbors and their poli- 
cies by their sins and defects. We ought to 
be more willing to put up with the defects if 
we see that on the whole there is benefit to 
be derived from any measure. A_ business 
man would do so, and so would a physician. 
Teachers are so ideal that they judge every- 
thing by its faults. They refuse to check up 
a situation as a whole, and pick the whole 
thing to pieces in the search for faults, and 
so destroy it and lose the benefit which they 
might otherwise have received. We should 
not judge the proposed Code by its shortcom- 
ings, but by the relative gains or losses which 
its adoption might bring about. A study of 
human progress reveals the fact that mankind 
advances in a straggling line and not by sud- 
den jumps from a bad to a perfect condition. 
If the proposed Code were perfect in every 
detail, it would not be satisfactory to the 
people. It would be so far in advance of 
present conditions that the people would not 
support it, and after a few years there would 
be a falling back. j 

First, as to the size of schooi boards. I 
advocate even smaller boards than are pro- 
vided for in the Code. The whole tendency 
in the United States to-day is away from a 
large administrative body and toward govern- 
ment by a small commission. It is thus pos- 
sible to pick out better men to fill responsible 
positions. Responsibility is centralized and can 
be placed where it belongs. In business the 
same difficulty existed before we had large 
corporations, There was no way of handling 
the immense wealth of the country until con- 
solidation and centralization began. Our ten- 
dency is to fix responsibility. Our past noliti- 
cal and industrial experience have demon- 
strated this fact. Wherever educational prog- 
ress has been rapid, there small boards are 
to be found, and directors elected at large and 
not by districts. 

As to the manner of election. The Code is 
here also in line with the general tendencies 
of the times. The initiative in education must 
rest with the educator. The only function of 
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the board is to accept or reject policies. It 
should, therefore, represent the best trend of 
public opinion. I can see why the Code makes 
an exception, in the manner of selection, in 
the cases of large cities the selection of the 
board in the hands of the judges. The Com- 
mission has discriminated wisely in this matter, 
The suggested manner of selection looks in 
the right direction. 

In reference to term of office. Our general 
tendency in this country, where we have expert 
service, is to lengthen the tenure of office; 
where we have a purely representative service, 
to shorten the term. This principle should 
apply also to the tenure of teachers. There 
should be no annual election of teachers, 
There ought to be annual rejections, if neces- 
sary. But in representative government the 
opposite principle should apply. Give the peo- 
ple a frequent chance to express their opinions 
as to boards. Terms of four, five or six years 
for school directors are, on the whole, satis- 
factory, particularly if a part of the members 
are elected at short intervals. Thus stability 
is combined with frequent change. As a stu- 
dent of sociology I approve of this provision 
of the Code. 

As to the functions of a board. The Com- 
mission which framed this Code has done 
something seldom done—they have given du- 
ties and powers to the board which look to- 
ward the future and give flexibility to the 
system. Almost every school policy which 
American school systems have faced has been 
provided for in that list of functions. Some 
one has shown great good judgment in fram- 
ing this article of the Code. Other States 
may well pattern after Pennsylvania in this 
particular. 

One striking thing in the list of the func- 
tions of the board represents an effort to 
strike at one of the worst evils of the past. 
Why do we have general education at all? 
Certainly to increase human efficiency along 
two fines. In so far as we are all of one 
race we perform common functions. General 
education takes care of them. Children are 
trained morally, socially; they learn the facts 
of history and literature. Culture comes from 
such education. The aim is to change the im- 
pulses of the child by so enlarging his ideals 
that he will do what society wants him to do. 
One function of education is, therefore, to 
train for common morality and citizenship. 
The vocational work of the schools of the 
future will take care of the special needs of 
the child. General education is for manhood, 
special education for industrial efficiency. 

In reference to the principle of local self- 
government. As a profession we share a de- 
fective notion as to local self-government. 
When we deal with physical and material 
things coercion is possible; but not when we 
deal with large masses of people for a long 
time. Society has two ways to bring men into 
harmony with its wishes. Society must have 
order. It is the basis of social progress. The 
two methods are coercion and education. One 
works from the outside and the other from 
the inside. All through history education has 
been increasing and coercioi has been decreas- 
ing. In this country we do not place much re- 
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liance on police and standing armies. Our 
trust is in the public schools. In this respect 
we radically differ from Russia. Society can 
not give liberty to men unless it gives educa- 
tion to children. In the teaching profession 
we have a good deal of freedom, a good deal 
of self-government. If a problem is local, we 
allow the local authorities to deal with it. But 
if a problem is nation-wide, then the nation 
should be the unit of self-government. If the 
problem is peculiar to the county, then the 
county should be the unit of self-government. 
When the problem to be solved is that of giv- 
ing common ideals, faiths and beliefs without 
which it is not safe to give freedom to adults, 
the whole nation is interested. While the 
local authorities must act in the solution of 
such problems, there should be a state clear- 
ing house for local educational demands. 

The Code is a splendid effort to incorporate 
the results of human experience along varied 
lines, the greatest struggle of the next fifty 
years will be the struggle for expert super- 
vision. Wherever there is more than one 
teacher employed, there should be some one 
in charge who should have the right to direct 
the teachers below him and initiate educational 
policies. 

The speaker closed his address with a 
plea that the audience might view these 
suggestions, not in the light of past tradi- 
tion, but in the light of present universal 
needs, and that the Code should be judged 
on the ground of its strong points rather 
than by its defects. 

City Supt. James M. Coughlin, of Wilkes- 
Barre, continued the discussion. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: As a setting to the 
discussion before us, allow me to say that the 
schools are for the children. This means that 
so far as possible the school must be safe- 
guarded by law. Funds must be liberally pro- 
vided and wisely, honestly and discriminat- 
ingly expended. The schools must not be ex- 
ploited for personal gain, nor used for the 
distribution of patronage, nor to supply our 
friends with positions. They must be kept 
from politics and the ordinary methods 
governing politics. Their administration must 
be efficient, strong, independent, character- 
building, irreproachable. They should be ad- 
ministered by the most capable men in the 
school district. The school should stand as 
a positive factor in the culture of the com- 
munity, and those who direct the work of the 
schools should be men of culture, noted for 
their general efficiency, good judgment and 
practical tendencies. The American school 
must stand for the broadest possible culture 
for the greatest number of people. The old 
world may educate the few to lead the many, 
but we must educate the many that they may 
direct the few. 

The most important factor in our system of 
education is the Directors. They - purchase 
grounds, build school houses, levy and collect 
taxes, employ teachers, equip the schools with 
furniture and apparatus, choose heating and 
ventilating systems, act as a board of health 
and sanitation, visit schools, and disburse the 
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funds of the district with nice discrimination 
as to necessity and efficiency. 

Where you have a good school board you 
are sure to have good schools. It is often a 
surprise to the observer how much a capable 
school board will give in value for the money 
expended. It is equally surprising how little 
return may be made for the money expended 
by an inefficient board of directors. 

The modern tendency is in favor of a small 
board. The question is raised in this discus- 
sion, How large should a Board of School 
Directors be? Experience has demonstrated 
over and over again that a small board of 
capable and conscientious men, is best in all 
administrative work. It has the advantage of 
large bodies in efficiency, promptness and re- 
liability. The number of directors should be 
large enough to have competent counsel and 
intelligent action on _ property, teachers, 
finance, health and text-books. Five directors 
would give a responsible head for each of 
these departments. 

It would be advisable not to have a smaller 
number than five in any school district, nor 
a number greater than nine. It is sometimes 
argued that a city or district of large popula- 
tion would need a greater number of directors, 
but this is not necessarily so. The number of 
departments in administrative work, and not 
population, should determine the size of the 
Board. One competent man at the head of a 
department made responsible for his depart- 
ment would do as good work as ten men, and 
do it with greater dispatch and efficiency. 
Many large cities have small boards; St. Louis 
has twelve, Indianapolis five, Baltimore nine, 
Minneapolis seven. Nearly all the cities of 
Ohio have three directors and all cities in 
Indiana, except one, have three. 

In Pennsylvania, there is no pretense of uni- 
formity, Philadelphia has twenty-one, Reading 
sixty-four, Scranton twenty-one, Williamsport 
forty-eight. Wilkes-Barre, Altoona, Carlisle, 
Carbondale, Franklin, Middletown have each 
six directors. Allegheny has eighty-four, 
Allentown sixty-seven, Chester twenty-two, 
McKeesport twenty-two, Norristown twenty, 
Shamokin Borough thirty, and Pittsburg two 
hundred and seventy-six. 

Directors should be elected at large by the 
vote of the electors of the entire school dis- 
trict. The school district is properly and 
legally the unit. This school unit should not 
be divided into wards and elect men to act 
for the whole district who are responsible 
only to a limited constituency in that school 
district. Every director should be responsible 
to the whole people whom he serves. 

The ward division of cities generally does 
not correspond to the sub-division for school 
purposes. The sub-divisions for school pur- 
poses are made to serve the safety and con- 
venience of the pupils, and disregard ward 
boundaries. These divisions or school limits 
vary and overlap each other becoming larger 
and larger as the grades advance until the 
high school comprehends the entire city. It 
appears therefore that a director elected by a 
ward represents no particular school con- 
stituency. 
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It is sometimes claimed, but only in a few 
instances, that, if election of directors at large 
becomes the practice by law, the foreign 
population or foreign voters would control the 
election of such officers, which would be very 
undesirable to the minority. There are two 
ways of looking at this objection to elections 
at large. If citizens of foreign birth repre- 
sent a majority of the people in a given 
community, according to our ideas that the 
majority should rule, then they should direct 
the affairs of such community. In the second 
place, it is found, that in places where the 
foreign-born voters could control the elec- 
tion it does not work out that way. The 
burgess, the mayor, the city treasurer and 
other officers elected by the people at large 
are not elected by the foreign-born citizens 
concentrating upon one of their own class or 
nationality, but by the dominant political party 
of such borough or city. It is certainly fair 
and reasonable to conclude that in any com- 
munity where the leading people of the com- 


munity lay aside politics and unite on the. 


most capable and worthy persons to direct 
school affairs, such people can elect whom- 
soever they will. 

I am, therefore, certain in the conclusion 
that a small board elected at large will insure 
the selection and election of more competent 
and suitable directors, secure more efficient 
service, more prompt attention to affairs, a 
higher standard of responsibility, greater 
freedom from political methods, adaptation to 
special needs of the community, and more 
economical administration of school affairs. 

Mr. Scott Nearing, of the University of 
Pennsylvania: When I came here to talk 
about school boards the field seemed white 
for the harvest; but it has been so thor- 
oughly reaped and gleaned that I feel there 
is little left to say. If Supt. Wightman 
thinks that the schools of Pennsylvania are 
outside of politics, let him come to Phila- 
delphia, and I have heard that similar con- 
ditions exist in Pittsburg. We cannot re- 
duce the size of our Philadelphia board of 
twenty-one members because those twenty- 
one men are politically indispensable. 
Formerly our board had forty-two mem- 
bers, and when the number was reduced, it 
was found that there were twenty-one men 
who must be provided for, and the size of 
the board was fixed at that number. A 
large board is an iniquity, and an archaic 
iniquity. It is like the tallow dip in this 
age of the electric light. I have never been 
a superintendent, but I have examined the 
minutes of the Philadelphia school board 
for the last three years. I find that there is 
not one school board in that city but ten 
boards. The board is divided into com- 
mittees, each with its own function. By 
dividing into committees the board becomes 
a self-confessed failure. It is too large to 
transact business. During the three years 
referred to 694 communications came to the 
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board; 145 were acted on or filed; 549 
were referred to committees. During the 
same time the board passed 13,000 resolu- 
tions. Of these, ninety-six per cent. were 
reported from committees. Motions origi- 
nating in the board itself were exceptional. 
During the same time 446 committee re- 
ports were made to the board. Many of 
them contained as many as twenty resolu- 
tions. Ninety-five per cent. of them were 
adopted unanimously without debate; three 
were referred back to committee; three 
were passed on division; fourteen were de- 
bated and passed. The committees of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education do the 
work. The Board merely receives and ap- 
proves reports. During the summer months 
the committees have absolute authority to 
act. It is impossible to get twenty-one men 
together in the summer time to do business. 
Seven men may be gotten together. The 
Philadelphia Board is a type of any large 
board—a self-confessed failure. 

Supt. Henry Pease, Titusville: The fear 
has been expressed that in passing from a 
large to a small board less efficient men 
might be chosen. This might be possible in 
a few cases but could not continue long. 
If responsibility is placed on a few men, the 
right men will soon be found. I have 
never yet heard of a community which had 
a small school board voting for an increase 
in the number of directors. Buffalo has 
not had a school board for twenty years. 
The superintendent is elected by popular 
vote. He performs all the functions of 
both board and supervisor. Of course, it 
took a fight in that city to establish the fact 
that the superintendency was not a political 
office. Lately there has been no opposition 
to Supt. Anderson. 

The Auditing Committee made their re- 
port, which was approved. See next page. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 





HE devotional exercises were conducted 
by Rev. J. A. Lyterm, of Harrisburg, 
after which the Association was entertained 


with several musical selections. The sub- 
ject of the morning, “ The New Pennsyl- 
vania Normal School Course,” was then 
taken up. 


STANDARDS FOR ADMISSION INTO THE FOUR 
YEARS’ COURSE. 

This division of the general subject as- 
signed to Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith, of 
the Mansfield State Normal School, was 
presented by him in the following paper: 

In discussing this topic it has seemed to the 
writer best to consider it from two sides— 
that which might in reason have been fixed 
as the standard for admission to the new 
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normal school course, and that which was set- | cation were required as the condition for ad- 
tled upon by the governing body as the stand- | mission to the professional work of the normal 
ard which now exists. school, we might do a finer grade of profes- 

Doubtless all will agree that if a college edu- | sional work than is now done, that we might 
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prepare a stronger body of teachers than are 
now sent forth, and that the work of the 
schools over which they should preside would 
be upon a higher plane than obtains today; 
but doubtless also no one is prepared to advo- 
cate with any seriousness the adoption of such 
a standard. 

We raise a question that will be viewed 
with more seriousness when we ask whether 
or not the standard for admission should be 
a first class high school course or its equivalent 
Replying to this query for myself alone, and 
not speaking for any of the other men respon- 
sible for the present standard, I would answer 
in the negative, and give the following reasons 
for the position: 

1. So far as information upon this point 
has been secured, touching the experiences 
of other states, it has shown unmistakably that 
the adoption of the high school standard for 
entrance into the normal school has been fol- 
lowed by a falling off of young men, so that 
the normal schools have become, to all intents 
and purposes, girls’ schools. This is a condi- 
tion, we believe, which the educational inter- 
ests of Pennsylvania should strive earnestly 
to prevent in the normal schools of this state. 

2. Pennsylvania is not now, nor is she 
likely to be for years to come, prepared to 
give to all her boys and girls the advantages 
of the high school; while, at the same time, 
each one of these boys and girls, who possesses 
the requisite talent and ambition, is entitled 
to the right to become prepared for entrance 
upon the teacher’s calling. Moreover it is a 
fact that many of the very best graduates sent 
out from the normal schools, have been from 
the ranks of those who were without high 
school privileges. 

3. If every child in the commonwealth had 
reasonable access to a high school, and if the 
subjects taught in the high school were identi- 
cal in scope with the academic subjects given 
in the normal school (the only difference in 
subjects being the presence of the professional 
ones in the normal school), the writer still 
gives it as his firm conviction that the children 
would accomplish more:in their preparation 
for teaching if, after two years in the high 
school, they would take four years in the nor- 
mal school, than is accomplished now by tak- 
ing four years in the high school and the re- 
quired two years in the normal school. 

This conviction is reached without any ref- 
erence to the item of cost to either the state 
or the individual. It is based upon a consid- 
eration of the relative values of the two insti- 
tutions for the accomplishment of the ends 
sought (the preparation of teachers) and en- 
tirely regardless of cost or convenience. 

Nor can this conclusion be regarded in fair- 
mess as an adverse reflection upon the work 
of the high schools. In fact, if the teachers 
of the high schools and the teachers of the 
normal schools had exactly the same training 
and the same degree of teaching skill, and 
should put forth precisely the same amount 
of effort, the conclusion stated above would 
still hold, because the difference lies chiefly in 
the changed attitude of the students them- 
selves. 

(a) With the generality of high school pu- 
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pils many other interests than those of the 
school clamor for a large place in the learn- 
er’s mind, and in many instances these outside 
matters are even fostered by the homes; while 
in the normal school the main body of students 
have their minds set upon the one business 
of getting their education, while all other mat- 
ters are subservient to this and are controlled 
by the one central authority of the school. 

(b) Usually pupils of the high school are 
compelled to do their home studying without 
the encouragement of numbers engaged in 
similar tasks, and against the distracting in- 
fluence of the multitudinous interests! of other 
members of the family; while the pupils of the 
normal school have the support of an entire 
community set to a given task and at a pre- 
scribed time. 

(c) Last, and most important, the pupils of 
the high school are largely without any settled 
aim in life (not knowing what they wish to 
do) and surely they are without this: teaching 
aim. They are in school because it is the 
expected thing, and they are in a_ school 
whose chief function is to fit them for 
the varied walks in life or to prepare them 
for a more extended course of study in col- 
lege. Standing over against this, the great 
body of normal school pupils are there from 
personal choice; they have settled upon their 
life work—the teacher’s work—and they have 
placed themselves where the dominant com- 
munity interest is that of preparation for the 
divine art of teaching. This one element alone 

that of a new and settled attitude) is suffi- 
cient to account for even remarkable differ- 
ences in accomplishment within a given time. ' 

Nor is this a thing at all peculiar to the 
preparation of teachers. The student who 
enters the medical school looks upon his study 
of Anatomy and Physiology with new eyes; 
the pupil in the engineering school is alert for 
the mathematics which might have been taken 
before without opposition, but which is now 
actively sought after because its necessities are 
newly realized; while the theological student 
will see in the Ethics and the Sociology which 
he formerly endured with becoming grace, the 
“open sesame” to a life of worthy service. 
In each of these instances the presence of 2 
new motive will do much toward enabling its 
possessor to accomplish more, within the field 
in question, than he would have accomplished 
before the awakening of that motive, even 
though the assumption is made in reference to 
persons who had already become students of 
advanced standing. 

In the light of these truths we conclude that 
admission to the normal school should not be 
conditioned upon a person’s having completed 
: four year high school course or its equiva- 
ent. 

But having disposed of the matter in this 
negative fashion, by telling what should not be, 
we are still without the positive working basis 
of a knowledge of what ought to be. Finding 
myself, however, in absolute accord with the 
standard as it exists, I can doubtless best 
answer the question of what ought to be re- 
quired, by offering some observations upon 
what the new course does require. 

It is expected that those who are without 
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high school advantages will complete the 
school advantages that are offered to them in 


their homes beforé applying for admission to, 


the normal school, and the course clearly 
states the scope of subjects expected of all, 
prescribing none that are not now required by 
law in every well organized school or system 
of schools in the state; while those with high 
school advantages are expected to avail them- 
selves of such advantages before entering the 
normal school, and they are given advanced 
standing in accord therewith, but the course 
also specifically states that such credit is to be 
accorded only for branches satisfactorily com- 
pleted within the high school—not in the grade 
below it. 

That the above arrangement—the arrange- 
ment which now exists in Pennsylvania—is 
the finest one yet adopted by any state for 
admission into its normal schools, I believe. 
In support of this belief the following con- 
siderations are offered: 

1. It opens the door to every worthy child 
who is ambitious to enter. 

2. The child who has been well taught in 
the district school, and who has thus been 
prepared to take up the work required in the 
normal school, is farther advanced in many 
phases of his development than the child who 
has passed successfully through the eight years 
of city school and who is thus prepared for 
the high school. 

(a) His environment has been one that has 
necessarily fostered great independence of ac- 
tion within his sphere. 

(b) It has given him practical familiarity 
with many things natural and technical which 
find no place in the customary experiences 
of the city child. 

If the child has not been thus well taught 
in the district school he simply will not do the 
work of the four year course in the normal 
school in four years, unless he is quite ex- 
ceptional in his own ability. 

3. The child who is thus more matured than 
the one about to enter high school is intro- 
duced to four years of work covering all that 
is taken in the high school and very much 
besides, and he is expected to do it in four 
years, which are more largely filled with that 
one thing than are the years of his brother, 
and in which there are fewer distractions 
while he works with others under the greater 
pressure of a settled and common purpose. 

4. For high school graduates our course 
makes the same provision as to time that is 
made for persons of similar standing by the 
schools of other advanced states—a point upon 
which there is practical unanimity of opinion 
—excepting that with us there are high schools 
of other than “first grade,” and their gradu- 
ates are accorded credits which we believe to 
be proportionate to their accomplishments. 

The law provides that no person coming 
from a high school shall be given credit for 
more than two years of the time required for 
the normal school course, because it is thought 
that the remaining two years are absolutely 
essential to enable a person of that degree of 
advancement to get a practical mastery of the 
Professional subjects of the course, and, what 
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is even more important, to get instilled into 
his very being the spirit of the profession. 
(Persons who have had a college course can, 
in all reason, accomplish these ends in a. 
shorter time, and the law accordingly requires 
only one year of attendance from them for 
graduation from a normal school.) 

5. That no specific credits shall be allowed. 
to any high school student for subjects com- 
pleted below the high school,.seems to us most. 
wise, because such students are too immature. 
to appreciate the fundamental philosophy of a 
subject in the manner in which every practical 
teacher should know it. 

One other point seems worthy of definite 
consideration in this paper. Would it not be 
better for the Pennsylvania system if we were 
to adopt the plan in vogue in some places and. 
attach a high school to each normal school, 
for the sake of those who cannot get high 
school advantages at home, and then make the 
normal school course two years in length for- 
all, admitting persons to it only upon com- 
pletion of the high school course? 

To this query I would give a negative an- 
swer, in part for reasons which appear above,. 
and in part for the following reasons: 

1. In their announcement of what they aim: 
to do, by the teaching of so many academic 
branches, the Pennsylvania Normal Schools. 
are the most consistent set of normal schools. 
in America today, though it is this very itenr 
which makes them subjects of either open or: 
veiled derision on the part of other states. 
This consistency lies in the fact that we an- 
nounce as the thing we expect to do that 
which every other state finds it necessary to 
do if they turn out prepared teachers. 

2. In many other states the claim is that 
their normal schools are strictly professional, 
and are therefore better than ours.- This term,. 
“strictly professional,” is used to mean that 
only the pedagogy of the branches found in 
the usual school curriculum is studied in the 
normal school, while the branches themselves. 
do not need to be there pursued. On the other- 
hand, our claim is that for a normal school to 
be sanely professional, in so far as the- 
branches of the usual school curriculum are 
concerned, it must be severely academic, but 
academic in the way in which a teachers 
knowledge should ever be. 

3. We believe that when a person is settled 
enough in his aims to choose where he will go: 
when the time comes for him to leave home 
for further advantages, he is also mature 
enough to enter into the spirit of the normal 
school; and, for purposes of his preparation 
for teaching, it is now best for him to begin 
to look at every subject of study from the 
view point of a teacher. 

4. The professionalization of all the learned’ 
callings except teaching, is brought about by 
a special body of knowledge which is not ex- 
pected to be in the possession of those who» 
are merely cultured scholars; while the profes- 
sionalization of teaching is due not so much: 
to an especial fund of knowledge as to a cer- 
tain attitude of mind toward all knowledge. 

The physician, the lawyer, the theologian, 
the engineer—each is master of a body of 
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truth which the cultured gentleman does not 
regard as essential to the claim of scholar. In 
fact each one of these may be even sadly 
deficient in the very elements of general cul- 
ture, and yet by virtue of his being the pos- 
sessor of the especial body of truth peculiar 
to his department, he may rightly lay claim to 
membership in good standing in one of the 
“learned professions.” 

On the other hand the professional teacher, 
no matter how highly developed, must em- 
ploy in his work that body of truth to which 
all lay claim who are reasonably entitled to be 
classed as scholars. His distinction, and his 
right to membership in the learned professions, 
comes not primarily because of the possession 
of an especial kind of learning, but because 
he has become the master of truth in an espe- 
cial way. 

This distinctive attitude of mind toward 
truth is not a thing that can be imparted as 
may a fact in History or a truth in Science. 
It can come, only as any habit can come, by 
persistently assuming the attitude until it be- 
comes “second nature,” or, as the Duke of 
Wellington said of all habit, “ten times na- 
ture.” The individual then has the spirit of 
the true teacher. Those branches which con- 
stitute the professional subjects of a teacher’s 
course are designed to furnish the guides to 
the rational formation of such a mental atti- 
tude, so that when one is master of the prin- 
ciples they set forth he is mentally equipped 
to direct understandingly the learning proc- 
esses for himself or for others—he is profes- 
sionally equipped. Any branch of learning 
which will contribute to this result is worthy 
of a place among the acknowledged “ profes- 
sional subjects” of his course of study; while 
all branches of learning thus mastered by 
him have been professionally learned. 

In conclusion, while we welcome college 
graduates among the students of the normal 
schools (and almost every year there are some 
of them present in the various schools), and 
while we wish all the high school graduates 
that can be secured, and with the finest train- 
ing they can bring to the work, we still an- 
nounce as a settled conviction that it would 
not be best to fix high school graduation as 
the standard for admission to these schools; 
but that, all things considered, the standards 
for admission to the Four Year Course of the 
Pennsylvania Normal Schools are the most 
rational standards thus far adopted by any 
state, and that they make possible the produc- 
tion, within the time allotted, of a body of 
professionally equipped teachers capable of 
meeting every demand which the common- 
wealth may fairly make of them. 


The next paper was read by Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Mearns, of the School of Pedagogy 
of Philadelphia, upon the 


ACADEMIC STUDIES IN THE “ NEW COURSE.” 


The “Courses of Study for Pennsylvania 
State Normal Schools,” as revised and adopted 
at a meeting of Normal School Principals held 
at Harrisburg in April, 1910, is a pedagogic 
document of commendable clearness and brev- 
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ity. In a four-page leaflet one learns the re- 
quirements for admission, the length of the 
course, the character of the studies and the 
number of minutes allotted to each. With 
so much material before me, I am fortunate 
in being able to limit this paper to a considera- 
tion of some of the implications of the pro- 
gram as outlined so unequivocally in this 
pamphlet. Of course, no printed curriculum 
tells the whole story. Properly to estimate 
educational values one needs to see the pro- 
gram in operation. (“ Mark Hopkins on the 
log” will occur to most of us.) More im- 
portant than descriptions of courses are the 
scholastic equipment and ability of the teacher, 
the treatment of the studies in the classroom 
(I used to be familiar with the workings of a 
course advertised “ Psychology” that should 
have been labeled “Elementary Theology: 
thoroughly biased introduction to the tenets 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church”); and 
one should know, as well, the maturity and 
preliminary training of the pupils and the 
spirit and tone of the school. Once upon a 
time, when I was engaged in pressing the 
claims of certain of our students for advanced 
collegiate standing in another institution, I 
fondly presented as evidence the annual cata- 
logue with complete description of the courses 
in English. I recall the suspicious tone of 
one head of department as he read “The 
Drama before Shakespeare,” and added, “Is 
that bona fide literature or tincture of peda- 
ogy?” 

So I shall assume that in the “ New Course” 
the studies announced as Algebra, Latin, Or- 
thography, etc., are purely academic as dis- 
tinguished from professional; although I am 
quite aware that in training schools for teach- 
ers the instructors in even so remote a sub- 
ject as “ancient and medieval history” are 
all too frequently addicted to regular use of 
the “tincture.” 

The proportion of academic to professional 
work is accurately indicated in the “ New 
Course.” For the first year, the scholastic 
subjects, those whose object is to broaden 
and deepen the personal education of the stu- 
dent, as contrasted with those whose aim is 
to train for the specific vocation of teaching, 
take up 86 per cent. of the time allotment. 
Nearly half of this work, 40 per cent., com- 
prise what is generally included in a good 
urban elementary school program (orthog- 
raphy, arithmetic and grammar). The re- 
maining 60 per cent. (Algebra, Latin, reading 
and public speaking, ancient and medizval his- 
tory and physical geography) belong to the 
first year of the high school course. : 

The second year offers the same proportion 
of academic instruction, 86 per cent. (branches 
of high school grade) and 14 per cent. of pro- 
fessional subjects. 

In the third year the academic work drops 
slightly, from 86 per cent. to 71 per cent. 
(again, studies of secondary school rating), 
while the professional work rises from 14 
per cent. to 29 per cent. 

This proportion of scholastic and technical 
instruction is practically maintained in the 
fourth year: 68 per cent. academic (all high 
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school branches except arithmetic and gram- 
mar), 32 per cent. professional. ° 

Taking the course as a whole, four-fifths 
of the curriculum (79 per cent.) may be 
classed as of high school grade (including 
here, for convenience, the purely elementary 
topics of the first year), and one-fifth (21 
per cent.) is concerned directly with the 
theory and practice of teaching. In other 
words, to those who wish to prepare them- 
selves for certification as teacher in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania the “ New Course” 
will offer four years of high school instruc- 
tion with such omissions and substitutions as 
are needed to make room for studies in peda- 
gogy. It is assumed, naturally, that the sub- 
stituted professional subjects have an educa- 
tional value equivalent to the academic sub- 
jects displaced; although it is well known that 
colleges do not always agree with this assump- 
tion. 

Another analysis of the “ New Course” will 
throw further light upon its educational stand- 
ing and significance. The staple academic sub- 
jects of secondary instruction, English, Math- 
ematics, foreign languages, history and science 
have the following allotment out of the whole 
number of periods of study for all subjects 
during the four years: English, 7 per cent.; 
Mathematics, 10 per cent.; foreign languages, 
14 per cent.; history, 6 per cent.; science, II 
per cent. 

Comparing this distribution of studies with 
the time schedule in a good city high school 
(the Latin-Scientific course in the Philadelphia 
Central High School is taken) we have his 
relative percentage: 
English, 
Mathematics, 


normal 7, high school 11. 
1 normal 10, high school 17. 
Foreign languages, normal 14, high school 23. 


normal 6, high school 10. 
Science, normal 11, high school 29. 
Other subjects, normal 52, high school to. 


_ It must be repeated that the “other sub- 
jects” which in the normal course take up 
over one-half the time, are probably as educa- 
tional (cultural, if you will) as any branch 
taught in the public high school. The point 
to be noted here is that in attempting to give 
simultaneously a general and a special edu- 
cation, the Normal Course necessarily curtails 
the common branches of general education. 
_ This may be further illustrated from a leg- 
islative enactment of the State of New York 
(chapter 1031 of the laws of 1895), entitled 
An act to encourage and promote the pro- 
fessional training of teachers,” which fixes the 
minimum requirement for admission to the 
state normal schools of New York as equiva- 
lent to a complete high school course. We 
may compare the studies to. be finished before 
admission to a typical state normal school of 
New York (Geneseo) as shown in the last 
column, with those to be required for gradua- 
tion from state normal schools of Pennsyl- 
vania, as given in the middle column: 
English, 310 periods, 532 periods, 
Mathematics, 480 periods, 494 periods, 
Foreign languages, 640 periods, 760 periods. 
History, 280 periods, .418 periods, 
Science, 520 periods, 760 periods. 


History, 
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We may approach this study of the charac- 
ter of the academic and the professional work 
offered in the “ New Course” by discovering 
the ranking of the future Pennsylvania State 
Normal schools among training schools for 
teachers throughout the country. There are, 
broadly speaking, four types of such schools. 

1. The professional school for teachers giv- 
ing graduate courses in education, limited to 
holders of baccalaureate degrees, (The New 
York School of Pedagogy, the graduate de- 
partments in education in Columbia Univer- 
sity, etc.) 

2. The college for teachers, a three- or four- 
year course above the high school, offering 
academic and professional work of college 
grade leading to the bachelor’s degree. 
(Teachers College of Columbia University, 
Teachers College of Iowa State Normal, Nor- 
mal College of the City of New York, Illinois 
State Normal University, etc.) 

3. The two-year college for teachers, a two- 
years’ course above the high school, in some 
instances almost entirely professional, more 
commonly offering courses in education and 
academic work of collegiate ranking accepted 
as such by other colleges. (The city normal 
schools and most of the state normal schools 
of the country.) 

4. The high school for teachers, a secondary 
school with emphasis upon pedagogic branches. 
(The State Normal schools of Pennsylvania 
under the “ New Course.”) 

In classifying the State Normal schools of 
Pennsylvania as “high schools for teachers,” 
I am merely translating into easily understood 
language the character of the academic and 
professional work as described in the recom- 
mendations of the principals of the Pennsyl- 
vania schools. And, while I am not unaware 
that graduates of the four-year high school 
who apply for admission to the normal schools 
are admitted no higher than the beginning of 
the third year, I do not see how the standing 
of the academic work is thereby increasea, 
since such students are taught in classes where 
high school graduation may not be assumed, 
and they must inevitably repeat all the aca- 
demic studies offered, Cicero, Virgil (or Ger- 
man or French), English and American litera- 
ture, history of the United States and civics, 


‘ geography, solid geometry, trigonometry, phy- 


sics and chemistry. 

The tefdency throughout the country is 
markedly away from the “high school for 
teachers” and toward the “college for teach- 
ers,” with opportunity near at hand for a 
“graduate school” for those who wish to spe- 
cialize in a particular field of education. Even 
the two-year college for teachers is ambitious 
for an “additional year,” an obvious step 
toward complete collegiate instruction. 

We know of course that while “ figures 
never lie,” liars sometime figure. The statis- 
tics of this paper will remind you, no doubt, 
of the investigations of the delightful “ Pro- 
fessor.” He was studying pessimism. He 
tells us that he was attracted by the porten- 
tous tone of a national authority on pedagogy 
which “ presented certain results of epistolary 
and oral inquiry among pupils in high schools, 
grades and kindergartens. His most impor- 
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tant deductions were: (1) 100 per cent. of 
children in the kindergarten and 99.5 per cent. 
of those in the grades did not know what op- 
timism and pessimism mean; (2) among high 
school students 32 per cent. of those in the 
Latin course and 2 per cent. of those in the 
other courses had heard of the terms; (3) an 
examination of the temperamental characteris- 
tics of large numbers of children indicated 
that pessimism and optimism might exist even 
when the individual had never heard of the 
terms. Such cases, however, are not frequent. 
Of goo children under ten years of age, only 
five were pessimists, the fact in two of the 
cases being traceable to fathers who were 
drunk 84 per cent. of their waking time. Of 
conscious pessimists, the high school contained 
the greatest number, the courses most fre- 
quently assigned being the obligation to study 
what they didn’t like and couldn’t see the use 
of, and the disposition of the faculty to in- 
terfere with their social and athletic liberties.” 

Statistics and pessimism aside, it has been 
the purpose of this paper to draw attention 
to three deductions from the proposed new 
course for the state normal schools of Penn- 
sylvania, (1) four-fifths of the proposed cur- 
riculum is academic work of high school 
grade; (2) the fundamental branches of high 
school instruction receive less attention than 
is commonly given in good public high schools; 
(3) the academic work therein offered as a 
major part of the course, is elsewhere pre- 
sumed as a requirement for admission to 
training schools for teachers. 


The high school graduate is no longer an ex- 
ceptional person, he is merely one of the 
thousands who have completed the common 
school course of twelve years, a program that 
is largely elementary in character (the be- 
ginnings of languages, the beginnings of 
chemistry, physics, history and literature) and 


introductory to serious study. Nowadays the 
minimum training for the educated man is 
comprehended in the requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree. The best medical schools 
and law schools have made college graduation 
an essential to admission. In the spirit of 
a growing demand for higher scholastic stand- 
ards may we not insist that the teacher, above 
all others, should be not inferior? Whatever 
others may think about the practical value of 


the discipline of college instruction, certainly . 


we may be permitted to claim that the educa- 
tor should be educated. 

Pennsylvania cannot afford to be satisfied 
with less qualifications for teachers than are 
demanded elsewhere; and so long as we defer 
raising the standard for admission to the 
ranks of our profession equal to that of the 
other learned callings so long shall we be com- 
plaining about low salaries and low social 
status; and so long must we bear the stings 
and arrows of those outrageous persons who 
smile at our pedantry, our comic timidity, 
our equally comic egotism, our social crude- 
ness, our strange oratory—open signs of the 
possession of that “little learning” which is 
reputed to be so dangerous a thing. 


The next paper was by City Supt. James 
N. Muir, of Johnstown, on 
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HOW THE NEW COURSE WILL MEET THE 
STATE'S NEED FOR TEACHERS, 


The subject, “How the New Pennsylvania 
Normal School Course Will Meet the State's 
Need for Teachers,” is one that has reap- 
peared for the last thirty-five years before this 
and other educational conventions but usually 
in a modified form. It seems to me that after 
these many years of discussion we should 
have something more tangible, more definite, 
more specific as to the professional work and 
training of the pupil teachers for the common 
schools of Pennsylvania. The men who are 
at the head of these schools having met, form- 
ulated, and decided upon a new course should 
discuss this subject. They should tell us how 
their course is to improve the teaching force 
of the State. They should show us how it 
will meet the State’s need for teachers. 

I am not in a position to say how the new 
course will meet this demand, but I do say 
that it must be a great improvement over the 
old course before it will meet the need of our 
city, and other cities and boroughs similarly 
situated. From my personal view the pro- 
fessional work of the normal schools in. this 
new course has been increased little, while the 
academic has been increased much, thus mak- 
ing a stronger bid and great appeal to gram- 
mar and high school pupils. I will submit a 
few facts gleaned from my schoolroom ex- 
perience which will show, in a measure, what 
we need. 

During my tenure of office forty-five normal 
school graduates have been employed in our 
city schools, a percentage sufficiently large to 
warrant me in making the following state- 
ments. Forty-two of them applied for pri- 
mary work. Nearly all of them were recom- 
mended for primary work and, so far as pos- 
sible, have been placed in the second, third 
and fourth grades to receive their training 
at public expense rather than in the normal 
schools. 

Here are some of the findings. The teacher 
ordinarily discards the text-book and sets out 
to teach the subject according to his own im- 
provised plan or absence of plan. Day after 
day this hit-or-miss work proceeds. Many 
of them get the idea that they can at random 
furnish better subject-matter and guess out a 
better graded list of problems for the third or 
fourth grades than the author can in the 
quiet of his study, with years and years of 
experience as his guide. 

Permit me to ask the members of this con- 
vention how many teachers have been em- 
ployed under your supervision this last five 
years who can write a good business hand and 
how many can teach children how to write? 
Penmanship is not the most important sub- 
ject in the curriculum, but we ought not to 
lose sight of it. In talking with a critic 
teacher of one of our normal schools on this 
subject a few weeks ago, after observing 
third primary grade work in the model school, 
she asked me what I thought of the work. | 
said the penmanship was very poor. This 
critic teacher replied, “ How can. you get pupi 
teachers to teach what they do not know 
themselves?” Aye, there’s the rub, “ Just so,” 
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I said. The normal school is responsible for 
the training of teachers, and should under all 
circumstances take time to teach its pupil- 
teachers to become good penmen that they may 
in turn be able to teach children. 

I have held a training class for four years 
for normal school graduates beginning teach- 
ing, and other new teachers beginning in the 
system, and if you will observe closely I ven- 
ture to say your findings will be as mine have 
been. Take this problem in arithmetic for 
example: If the difference in longitude be- 
tween two ships is 48 degrees and 45 minutes 
what is the difference in time? Here are a 
few problems worked out just as I have gath- 
ered them: 


(1) (2) 
15)48° 45” 15°) 48° 45” 
3 hrs. 15 m. 3 hrs. 15 m. 


(3) (4) 
48° 45/ 
60 


48° 45’ = 484° 
_ 90 15 )483°(31 hrs. 
-86 )483°(34 

_45 
15)2925(195 m. = 

15 3hrs. 15m. 

142 (5) 

135 48° 45’ = 488° 

75 483 X 7; hr. = 3} hrs. 


Numerous other forms have been received 
but these will suffice for our purpose. Which 
of these should be preferred? In numbers 1 
and 4 the forms indicate that we divide de- 
grees by an abstract number and get hours 
instead of degrees. In number 2 we seem to 
divide degrees by degrees and get hours in- 
stead of an abstract number. In number 3 we 
seem to multiply degrees and get an abstract 
number, and to divide an abstract number by 
an abstract number and obtain minutes as a 
result. In number 5 we omit part of the 
work of reduction; otherwise the solution 
is a truthful one, with none of the errors 
of the reasoning of the rest. This problem 
has been selected, first because it opens at 
once such a wide range of possibilities of 
form, but essentially the same occurs again and 
again from the first grade through the pupil’s 
school life. 

Young teachers, as a rule, are not familiar 
enough with the simple operations in arith- 
metic. They should have instilled into their 
minds the worth of accuracy and rapidity 
in all mechanical work. The great complaint 
of business and professional men who employ 
our pupils is that they cannot add a column 
of figures with any degree of accuracy and 
rapidity. Loose methods of statements soon 
become habits. The Duke of Wellington says, 
“Habit is ten times nature.” Such forms as 
the following occur daily on the blackboards 
of the average schoolroom and are inexcus- 
able, for example: 

60 in. + 12=5 ft. 
60 +125 ft. 
60 in. + 12in.=s5 ft. 
If we wish to reduce 60 in. to feet we have 
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three correct forms, any one of which is easily 
explained : 
60 times 1/12 ft.=5 ft. 
60 in. + 12 in. = 5, the number of feet. 
60 + 12==5,the number of feet. 


If loose forms are allowed here they must be 
expected in all subsequent grades, and they 
must be expected to lead to inexact, untruth- 
ful thought in the treament of all kinds of 
problems. 

Teachers should know thoroughly what they 
are going to teach, and how they are going to 
teach the subject. It is amazing to see the 
hodge-podge of formule and untruthfulness 
of statement we must put up with before it 
can be controlled. In each of these prob- 
lems the fundamental question is the same. 
The answer to such a problem or question 
ought not to be dogmatic to the extent of 
saying that any one form is always the best. 
We may say that those forms that are untrue 
in statement are always bad. Pupil teachers 
must of necessity be taught what is legitimate 
and what is illegitimate in all written work 
and what are the dangers to be guarded 
against in the course of study that is to be 
pursued. 

It may be laid down as axiomatic that a 
form that states or seems to state a falsehood 
is illegitimate. That is 30°--15—=2 hours 
is a false statement. It is not excusable on 
the score of brevity since 30 X 1/15 hr.=2 
hours is as brief, is true, and is as easily ex- 
plained as any form. What is said here of 
arithmetic is also true of most of the branches 
taught in our elementary schools. 

The pupil teacher, I am safe in saying, 
loaded like a dray horse in every year of his 
normal school course, cannot under any cir- 
cumstances, learn how to read and learn to 
teach children how to read. Reading is the 
most important branch in the elementary 
school course. The new Pennsylvania normal 
school course will give 40 hours to this im- 
portant subject and 30 hours to spelling. This 
course is given in the first year. Now, a2 
student entering the third year from first 
grade high schools will not get any training in 
reading and spelling nor in the art of teach- 
ing these subjects save as they fall to his lot 
as practice teacher. In the last two years the 
new course provides for 80 hours in methods 
in history and geography, 80 hours in methods 
in arithmetic and grammar, and penmanship 
is not scheduled in the new course, while it 
provides 120 hours in solid geometry and trig- 
onometry, or their substitutes, 240 hours’ work 
in Latin, German, or French, or their substi- 
tutes, and 240 hours in physics and chemistry. 

I believe that these college preparatory 
studies should be confined to secondarv and 
college preparatory work; that there should 
be two years of professional work for grad- 
uates of four years high schools. This is es- 
pecially true of high school pupils who have 
covered academic work equally as well as it 
is possible for the normal school pupils to do. 
Every pupil teacher who expects to teach 
should be taught how to study and be taught 
how to teach children how to study. They 
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should be taught to do intensive work in all 
subjects, to develop type lessons in each 
branch. This does not mean that they should 
take notes and occasionally say, “ Yes, I have 
my notes written up.” Pupil teachers must 
work out these type lessons so that the feeling 
of the orderly development of each and every 
lesson is in their very spinal cords. If every 
recitation plan could be carefully studied and 
criticised by real expert supervisors in the 
normal training classes, and then if, the recita- 
tion could be observed and criticised, it would 
help teachers to adopt good methods early in 
their work. 

There is too much waste in the work of 
teaching. The normal education is supposed 
to prevent this waste. Does it do it? Listen 
to what the Principal of the Millersville State 
Normal School says in “The Millersvillian,” 
the Normal Journal, November, 1910: 

“There are normal schools in Pennsylvania 
whose only ideal is to get students. Thev 
employ ‘drummers’ for their schools. They 
try to persuade students who have gone to 
other normal schools to come to theirs. They 
run music departments, musical conservatories, 
business schools, college preparatory courses, 
and in every way try to induce young people 
to come to school to increase their enroll- 
ment.” .... 

The new code should compel normal schools 
to do the work they are organized to do. 
When the code was before the Legislature, 
two years ago, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction asked the Principal of this 
school for suggestions concerning the code. 
The following are extracts from the letter 
written at that time by the Principal to Dr. 
Schaeffer : 

“TI believe that there should be two de- 
partments to a normal school, namely, a nor- 
mal department and a model school depart- 
ment, and no others. In the normal depart- 
ment there should be admitted only those who 
will declare their intention to be teachers. 
For admission to this department, students 
should be, at least, sixteen years of age, and 
(1) they should be graduates of a high school 
recognized by law, (2) they should be holders 
of a legal teacher’s certificate, or (3) gradu- 
ates of a model school in a course, at least, 
equivalent to that of a legally recognized high 
school. No other students should be admitted 
to the normal department. Business ‘col- 
leges,’ musical conservatories, ‘ athletic’ classes 
and college preparatory classes should be kept 
out of normal schools supported or partly sup- 
ported by the State. In the normal depart- 
ment there should be a two-years’ course for 
graduates of four years’ high schools, and a 
three years’ course for others. Tuition should 
be free, that is, it should be paid by the State. 

“Second, the model school should furnish 
opportunity for practice teaching by the senior 
classes under close and skilled supervision. 
It should contain the eight grades usually 
found in a graded school, and may provide 
high school grades as demanded by the patrons 
of the normal school. All students not quali- 
fied for entrance to the normal school should 
enter the model school for academic training. 





If demanded, it may have four years of high 
school work, and then be considered a first- 
class high school and be entitled to the ap- 
propriation for high schools given by the 
State to high schools. If it has a three years’ 
course, it should be classified accordingly. . . , 

“A limit should be placed on the size of 
normal schools receiving aid from the State. 
Some of our normal school Principals now 
say that they have too many students to 
comply with the minimum requirements de- 
manded of all normal schools in the training 
of teachers. The State should not support or 
encourage the violation of law. The course 
in our normal schools is too weak now and 
should be considerably raised, particularly on 
the professional side.” 

We need teachers who are always able to 
place themselves at the pupils’ point of attack, 
who can and will make some direct contribu- 
tion to the pupils’ knowledge in every recita- 
tion or exercise, a teacher who will leave a 
better effect upon the habits of the children. 
We need teachers who can teach the simple 
things and teach them well; teachers who 
are prepared to teach children how to read 
orally, silently, and with rapidity, depending 
largely upon the content of what is read. We 
need teachers who can break up monotone 
and monotonous reading wherever it is found; 
who can encourage by example and precept, 
and lead pupils to become readers who will 
eventually use books as intellectual tools which 
is the essence of good reading; teachers who 
can develop good, substantial lessons in read- 
ing, spelling, language, grammar, geography, 
history and every subject that they are ex- 
pected to teach in our elementary schools. 

The strongest criticism we have noted from 
time to time is that too much time is spent 
in teaching academic subjects and not enough 
time and attention given to professional work. 
This may be said truthfully of the new course. 
I am mindful of the fact that the State thus 
far has received many benefits from these ac- 
ademic pupils. There are schools throughout 
the State to-day whose atmosphere bears this 
testimony. Supt. George J. Luckey, of Pitts- 
burg, said at the State Teachers’ Association 
which was held at West Chester August 8-10, 
1876: “These schools need to be made in fact 
what they are now only in name—Normal 
Schools.” 

I do not wish to infer in any way that the 
young man and women who attend the nor- 
mal schools do not have the ability to do 
things. Most of them do. Neither do I wish 
to place the responsibility upon the teachers. 
The surprise is not that we get so poorly 
trained teachers, but that we get as good as 
we do when one stops to consider the poorly 
paid teachers, the number of classes they 
teach daily, and the numbers in each class. 
However, I do feel that the responsibility 
should be placed where it belongs. It belongs 
in a great measure on the trustees of the 
school, local influences, minus vertebre on the 
part of those in authority, aspiring to please, 
ambitious to become popular with those who 
have influence and power, and as Dr. Schaeffer 
in his book on “ Thinking and Learning to 
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Think,” speaking of a large boarding school, 
says, “ Their aim was a large attendance and 
a large cash balance at the end of the year 
rather than the mental growth and profes- 
sional preparation of their students.” These 
are some of the direct reasons why we do not 
get better trained teachers. , 

Direct supervision on the part of the Prin- 
cipal would aid the whole State in giving us 
better teachers. Better results would be ob- 
tained if the principal in charge would do 
some real elementary teaching. If he would 
know how it is done he should do some of it 
himself. The principal should be in position 
to recommend and obtain for his school the 
best teachers in the State who could teach 
pupil teachers how to teach. 

The teacher is called as never before. The 
number required for the public schools of the 
State is enormous. Despite: this fact it is 
given gratis by business and professional men 
that the type of men who enter the profes- 
sion can do nothing else. 

In conclusion I wish to state I am not an 
anti-normal school man. am a normal 
school man, a graduate of a normal and took 
post-graduate work there. All honor to the 
men who have been instrumental in building 
up these schools! I appreciate the success 


they have achieved, the work they have done. 
They should not stop where they are, but 
should finish the work they have started and 
give the State better trained teachers. 


Principal H. B. Davis, of the South- 


western State Normal School, California, 
Pa., followed with a paper upon 


THE NEW NORMAL SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY. 


It is not my purpose to be controversial in 
this discussion. I welcome honest criticism, 
based on personal knowledge. I welcome the 
establishment of any agencies which look to 
the training of a better teaching force. I 
might quote statistics, modify figures, mis- 
place and misinterpret the same, and then 
te-lie on the basis of statements of other edu- 
cational gentlemen. Such is not my function. 

The development and training of the teacher 
for the schools of this Commonwealth is of 
more importance than a mere comparison of 
periods of study as outlined on paper in the 
prospectuses of Schools of Pedagogy, Train- 
ing Colleges, City Normal Schools, State Nor- 
mal Schools, of Education—I care not what 
their name. Any attempt at a classification 
or re-classification save in the light of what 
the legitimate facts demand is not only un- 
leg but clearly misleading and mysti- 
ying, 

Courses of study and their administration 
are but the results of various compromises. 

ommunity interests, individual capacities, to- 
gether with the directional tendences of stu- 
dents are some of the controlling factors. The. 
entire history of the relation of higher to 
secondary education is a history of such com- 
Promise. Science knocked for recognition and 
It knocked out Greek. The modern languages 
—" to be spoken and the classics became 

ent. 
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Not a single college in existence lives up to 
the printed requirements for entrance, when 
it is for its interest to grade and accept equiv- 
alents. Each professional school has peculiar 
methods of dodging its own gun-fire. Med- 
ical schools require a college degree for en- 
trance, but it is very easy to get both college 
and medical training in two years less than 
the total printed requirements for the full 
courses offered in such schools. Normal 
Schools and Normal Colleges in neighboring 
states demand four years of high school train- 
ing as an entrance requirement, but each has 
its specific method of shortening the period 
of residential study. 

The average high school teacher is developed 
from the college fledgling with practically no 
teaching experience. The evolution of a col- 
lege professor shows a pedigree of graduation, 
laboratory assistant, assistant instructor, in- 
structor, professor. During this period of 
ontogenetic development he has acquired suffi- 
cient knowledge of psychology and pedagogy 
to make some contribution to elementary and 
secondary education based on years of ex- 
perience. Truly as Zach McGhee makes Sen- 
ator Allen say,—“ Education is the palladium 
of American liberties and the grand pande- 
monium of American citizenship.” The estab- 
lishment of three-year courses for the train- 
ing of high school teachers, in which one-half 
of the time is devoted to theory, practice and 
the philosophy of education, opens but another 
gate-way through which a herd of educational 
calves may run loose in society pastures with- 
out any yokes on. 

All culture is not the culture of books and 
classic halls. 

Some people are getting heretical enough 
to intimate that Lincoln might not have been 
able to accomplish his great work, if he had 
gotten a college education. Yet Lincoln was 
educated and even wrote some classic English. 
The test of education still remains: Can the 
man or woman ‘think straight in the midst of 
his or her environment? If he cannot, he 
needs more culture and more common sense. 
Every man must pass a personal examination 
by Mr. Homo as well as by Dr. Scholarship. 

What are some of the problems for which 
the Normal Schools of Pennsylvania must 
offer a partial solution? There are in this 
State about 35,000 active teachers—z20,000, or 
over sixty per cent. are teachers in the rural 
schools. About 7,000 new teachers are de- 
manded each year. Of this 7,000, 4,500 are re- 
quired for the rural schools. Last year 1,500 
graduates were the total output of the Normal’ 
Schools. There are 113 first-grade high 
schools in the state. Granting, for the pur- 
poses of comparison, that they graduate 50 
each, we would have but about 1,000 available 
for normal training, since less than one-fifth 
of these graduates enter the Normal Schools. 
If they were all to graduate in one year and 
then become effective, we would be able to 
supply but one-fourth of the rural school de- 
mands. A high school graduate may no 
longer be an exception, but his ratio to the 
annual school population is less than one per 
cent. There is at present but one recruiting 
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ground for teachers of the elementary schools, 
and that is the splendid body of young men 
and young women who by dint of hard labor 
and self-sacrifice have secured the necessary 
finances for a course of training in the Nor- 
mal Schools. Their hands are rough; they are 
somewhat crude; at first sight they do not 
give much promise for the future; but their 
hearts are pure; their lives are clean; their 
ideals are high, and so are their ages. There 
they are, the best blood from the country— 
eager to learn, serious in purpose, and mature 
enough to assimilate—sixty per cent. of the 
Normal School population. They come out of 
Egypt that, having learned, they may go back 
and lead their people. They bear light to the 
dark corners of the earth. 

The courses of study must provide for the 
education and training of such material. I 
care not if you classify the schools which do 
this service for the State as High Schools 
for Teachers. Indeed, they are very high— 
higher than some colleges for teachers. Evety 
County Superintendent knows and can calcu- 
late the true present worth of his body of 
young people. They average from two to four 
years older than their city or borough com- 
petitors, and they hold their own in scholar- 
ship. They are virgin soil ploughed up for 
the first time. 

Two methods are open to those who would 
frame up Normal School courses of study: 
1. The method of review, in which the stu- 
dent devotes his entire attention to methods 
of teaching and a thorough recasting of the 
subject-matter of the elementary school 
studies; and 2, The method of advance, in 
which due proportion of method and review 
prevails, but there is much which is of the 
nature of horizon study, and background work 
against which the pupil may display his knowl- 
edge of the elementary subjects. 

Many of the Normal Schools of the eastern 
states, requiring high school graduation for 
admission, make use of the method of review, 
which results in mental stagnation. These 
might, therefore, be classed as elementary 
schools for teachers. The Normal Schools 
of Pennsylvania, compelled somewhat by the 
conditions from which the pupils come, have 
determined upon a different course in the 
preparation of teachers—what I would desig- 
nate as the method of advance rather than 
that of review. It might have been possible 
to shape up two or three courses of study as 
is often found in the bulletins of many State 
Normal Schools, but another plan seemed 
‘more feasible. But one course was outlined— 
elastic enough within itself to meet all de- 
mands of adaptation which might be placed 
upon it, extensive enough to give suitable 
work for all types of legitimate pupils, and 
intensive enough to let none escape the rigors 
of its requirements. Such a course makes 
provision for the accrediting of the best high 
school work without repetition, and at the 
same time offers high-grade training for those 
who must for the present recruit the teaching 
force of the State. 

As changed conditions arise, the Normal 
School course, which is by no means ideal, 
will need to be modified to fit the new de- 





mands, as well as the higher qualifications of 
those who seek entrance. 

The public schools and the Normal Schools 
should find the ever increasing possibility of 
a closer affiliation, since they are both but 
constituent parts of one educational unity, 
Such close relationship will certainly follow 
as each understands more fully the perplex- 
ing problems of the other. Thus the Com- 
monwealth will come into its own in the pro- 
duction of a well-trained, efficient, and schol- 
arly group of teachers. 


Supt. J. C. Wagner, of Carlisle, closed 
the discussion. His paper was as follows: 


The preparation of men and women for 
teachers in the public schools has been a 
problem of our Commonwealth for more than 
three-quarters of a century. As early as 1830 
we find Washington College establishing a 
department with special reference to “ qualify- 
ing young men for taking charge of common 
schools”; and in 1831 the State began ap- 
propriating money for this purpose, giving 
Washington College $500 a year on condition 
that “the trustees furnish free tuition to 
twenty students preparing to teach in the com- 
mon English schools.” From 1831 to 1838 the 
State appropriation to five different Colleges 
was $48,500 for preparing teachers. Thomas 


H. Burrowes in his report for 1838 claimed . 


that the Colleges had met with little success 
in training teachers and recommended the 
establishment of training schools with “a full 
course of theoretic and practical instruction 
in the art of teaching.” Since that time we 
have had established thirteen normal schools 
having for their purpose the training of teach- 
ers for the public schools of the Common- 
wealth. The mere fact that within the past 
year these schools have changed their course 
is prima facie evidence that they themselves 
believed the normal school course could be 
improved. : 

The paper on “ How the New Pennsylvania 
Normal School Course Will Meet the State's 
Needs for Teachers” points out defects in 
the work of young teachers with which every 
superintendent is familiar. Our normal school 
friends would do the state much good by heed- 
ing the criticisms of Mr. Muir in the matter 
of Spelling, Penmanship, and Reading, sub- 
jects for which the “ New Course” makes no 
special provision in methods. ; 

The criticisms of the normal schools which 
I have heard most frequently in the past are, 
first, that they do not supply a sufficient num- 
ber of teachers to meet the demands of the 
State; second, that their graduates are not 
qualified academically to fill positions in our 
high schools; and third, that their course does 
not co-ordinate with the public school course. 
During the term 1908-9 Pennsylvania had 30,- 
249 teachers outside the city of Philadelphia. 
Of this number 8,075 were graduates of nor- 
mal schools, and 1,579 were graduates of col- 
leges. Or more than two-thirds of the teach- 
ing force of the State were not graduates of 
either a normal school or a college. 

During the same time there were 7,023 stu- 
dents in the thirteen normal schools receiving 
State aid. Of this number 1,374 were grad- 
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uated. The same year 3,162 new teachers were 
needed in the schools of the State. From this 
it is evident that the normal schools would 
have to double their number of graduates 
each year in order to supply the demand for 
teachers. How will the “ New Course” meet 
this need? 

By adding one year to the time required to 
complete the course, all the normal schools 
will have to increase their present facilities at 
least one-third in order that they may con- 
tinue to supply about the same number of 
teachers as they have been supplying during 
the past few years. From the fall of 1904 to 
the spring of 1909 the State spent on her nor- 
mal schools $2,337,054.50, or an average of 
$467,410.90 per year. An increase of one-third 
would mean that the “ New Course” will cost 
the State over $150,000 a year more money in 
order to be supplied with the same number 
of teachers. Assuming that the present facili- 
ties of the normal schools remain as they now 
are, and that the State continue its present 
liberal appropriations, the conclusion must be 
that the “ New Course” fails worse than ever 
in supplying the State’s need of more teachers. 

What has the “New Course” to offer 
against the second criticism; viz., that the 
graduate is not qualified academically for the 
position of teacher in a high school? The 
entrance requirements to the normal school 
are the same as the entrance requirements to 
a high school with the addition of civics and 
elementary algebra to quadratics. Comparing 
the New Normal Course with the State 
Course for First Grade High Schools we find 
the high school gives to English 720 periods, 
to history 504 periods, mathematics 720, sci- 
ence 684, Latin 720, and drawing 252. The 
Normal School gives to English 610 periods, 
history 280, mathematics 630, science 670, 
Latin 640, and drawing 150. 

In addition to this the normal school gives 
940 periods to professional work, 150 periods 
to manual training or domestic science, 160 
periods to physiology and geography, 50 
periods to music, and 320 periods to physical 
culture. From this it is clear that the normal 
school can not give as thorough instruction in 
the high school subjects as the high school 
can. And if the young normal school gradu- 
ate were placed in the high school, she would 
be called upon to teach the same subjects 
which she had studied in the normal school for 
cultural purposes without having continued 
their study beyond the point to which she 
would be required to teach them, and with no 
special instruction on methods of teaching 
any of them. Hence it is hard to see how the 

New Course” is to help matters so far as 
the high school is concerned. 

_The third criticism, that’ the courses of the 
high school and the normal school do not 
co-ordinate, forms the basis of a most inter- 
esting study. In order to determine to some 
extent the advantage of a high school course 
to a ‘student in the normal school, I sent a 
questionnaire to each of the thirteen normal 
schools. Eight of them answered the ques- 
tionnaire fully enough to enable one to tabu- 
late the replies. 

The information thus gained is as follows: 
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Number of students in the senior class of 
eight normal schools, 1,090. Number of stu- 
dents in the senior class who are graduates of, 
city high schools, 73; borough high schools of 
the first grade, 118; borough high schools of 
the second grade, 170; borough high schools 
of the third grade, 93; township high schools 
of first grade, 7; township high schools of sec- 
ond grade, 40; township high schools of third 
grade, 43; total number of high school grad- 
uates, 544. 

Number of students in the senior class, 
graduates of first grade high schools, who 
have spent at the normal school before enter- 
ing the senior class: No time, 31, 1 full term, 
12; 2 full terms, 2; 1 full year, 87; 4 full 
terms, 7; 5 full terms, 6; 2 full years, 50; 
more than two full years, 3; total, 108. 

Number of students in the senior class, 
graduates of second grade high schools, who 
have spent at the normal school before enter- 
ing the senior class: No time, 12; 1 full term, 
8; 2 full terms, 3; 1 full year, 87; 4 full terms, 
6; 5 full terms, 7; 2 full years, 78; more than 
two full years, 9; total, 210. 

Number of students in the senior class, 
graduates of third grade high schools, who 
have spent at the normal school before enter- 
ing the senior class: No time, 0; 1 full term, 
o; 2 full terms, 5; 1 full year, 14; 4 full 
terms, 10; 5 full terms, 6; 2 full years, 70; 
more than two full years, 31; total, 136. 

This shows first that at present less than 
one-half of the students completed a high 
school course of any grade before entering 
normal school. Counting those who spent 
more than two full years at normal before en- 
tering the senior class at seven terms, we 
find the average length of time required at 
present for a graduate of a first-grade high 
school to graduate from a normal school is 2.1 
years; for a graduate of a second-grade high 
school it is 2.3 years; and for a graduate of 
a third-grade high school it is 2.8 years. In 
other words, the last year of a four years’ 
high school course is equivalent to .2 of one 
year at a normal school; the last two years of 
a four years’ high school course is equivalent 
to .7 of one year at a normal school; the first 
two years of a high school course is equiva- 
lent to .2 of one year at a normal school; and 
the full four years’ course of a high school 
is equivalent to .9 of a year at normal school. 

Under the “ New Course” no credit is given 
to a high school of the third grade except 
for civics and elementary algebra to quadratics 
which comprise 28 per cent. of the first year’s 
work. A _ student prepared to enter high 
school may tutor on 28 per cent. of the first 
year’s work, enter normal school, and graduate 
in four years; whereas, if he takes the full 
high school course, it will require at least six 
full years to graduate from a normal school. 

Under the old course it was possible for 
high school graduates to complete the normal 
school course in one year. And for this 
reason it was possible for superintendents to 
persuade some high school graduates to enter 
normal school before beginning to teach. The 
“New Course” seems to discourage a course 
in high school, and for that reason we would 
expect to find fewer strong high school grad- 
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uates to enter the teaching profession through 
the normal school. The “New Course” may 
be a step forward, but it is my opinion that 
several more steps will have to be taken be- 
fore we shall have reached what has been de- 
sired by the State ever since 1831. 


NECROLOGY. 
The report of the Committee on Necrol- 
ogy was presented by the Chairman, Supt. 
Edgar Reed, as follows: 


Dr. John Daniel Meese was born in Elk 
Lick township, Somerset county, Pennsylvania, 
April 21st, 1854, at Engle’s Mill. He was 
handicapped throughout his entire life by a 
delicate physique. In spite of this fact his 
precocity and perseverance enabled him to 
begin teaching at the age of seventeen. He 
alternated his teaching with attendance at the 
Edinboro Normal School and later at Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, Franklin and 
Marshall and Mt. Union, and was finally 
graduated from Mt. Union in 1880, taking the 
degree of Master of Philosophy. He took the 
Master of Arts degree from Franklin and 
Marshall, and the degree of Doctor of Litera- 
ture from Heidelberg University, Ohio. He 
was called to the head of the English depart- 
ment of the California State Normal School 
in 1893, which position he filled until his death. 
In 1897 he was chosen treasurer for the Board 
of Trustees. He laid aside this work also 
only when death came. He gave instruction at 
institutes in Bedford, Greene, Fayette, West- 
moreland, Somerset, Washington and other 
counties. “Dr. Meese did not do just so 
much work for so much money, but he gave 
gospel measure, pressed down and running 
over.” He was conscientious. He was guided 
by Christian principle and motive. His judg- 
ment, was good. He was a great teacher be- 
cause he knew his subjects, planned his work, 
and had a message for his students 

Mr. Frank R. Hall died August 31st, r9ro. 
He received his education in the public schools 
and in the California Normal School. He 
taught in the public schools and was County 
Superintendent of Washington county for 
twelve years. The high esteem in which Mr. 
Hall was held was shown by the large number 
of people who attended his funeral. Through- 
out his entire life he was courteous, studious, 
energetic and sincere. He possessed all the 
sterling traits of a noble character. 

Prof. James R. Burns was born in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, August 26th, 1848. He came 
to this country when quite young. He was 
first appointed a teacher in the Erie High 
School in February, 1877. He was selected as 
vice principal of the same school in 1890 and 
filled that position until the time of his death. 
He resigned in 1884, to go to the State Legis- 
lature, where he served two terms during the 
first administration of Governor Pattison. He 
was one of the most influential men in that 
body. His most notable achievement locally 
was the securing of the selection of Erie as 
the site for the Pennsylvania Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Home. As an orator, he won a state- 
wide reputation. “Professor Burns was a 
leader in every movement having for its object 
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the growth of Erie and the intellectual de- 
velopment and happiness of its people. His 
life-work was the uplifting of humanity and 
the creation of higher ideals in the hearts and 
minds of all so that all might enjoy the good 
things of life. His self-sacrificing devotion to 
the honored calling of teacher and educator, 
and his determination at all times to create 
a higher moral tone in his community made 
him a leader among all classes. He has left a 
monument of good deeds which will live long 
after him. He entered into the sleep that 
knows no wakening with a smile upon his 
face. There was no struggle; all was peace.” 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The Committee on Resolutions, through 
their Chairman, Supt. L. E. McGinnes, re- 
ported the following, which were adopted 
as read: 


Your Committee begs to offer the following 
Resolutions for your consideration: 

1. That in order to avoid the confusion and 
misapprehension which arises from the need- 
less diversity in school records, and to make 
possible the comparative study of conditions, 
tendencies and results which is essential to a 
scientific solution of educational problems, we 
endorse the movement for the adoption of a 
system of uniform records for the schools of 
the nation. 

2. That we deplore the present chaotic state 
of the nomenclature employed by our texts in 
Grammar. We therefore join with other edu- 
cational bodies uf the country in the request 
that the National Education Association create 
a competent committee to consider the whole 
matter and report a system of nomenclature 
for use in Grammar. 

3. That while we regard the conservation of 
the material resources of the nation as a 
matter of high importance, we deem it much 
more important to conserve its citizenry, the 
material of which the nation itself is built, and 
to this end we wish to lay stress upon the 
necessity of so organizing and conducting the 
schools as to give to each pupil, from the most 
backward to the brightest, the opportunity to 
develop to the highest degree the talents with 
which he has been endowed. 

4. That inasmuch as the highest purpose of 
the school is the development of inflexible in- 
tegrity and strength of character this Associa- 
tion notes with satisfaction the growing in- 
terest in the moral training of the children of 
the Republic. 

5. That this Association express its sym- 
pathy with the important movement of our 
time looking forward to world-wide peace. 
That we urge upon teachers the responsibility 
of advancing this movement with the rising 
generation whenever possible; that we com- 
mend the efforts of The Pennsylvania Arbi- 
tration and Peace Society and kindred organi- 
zations in their efforts to stimulate public 
sentiment in favor of the judicial settlement or 
arbitration of international disputes, and that 
we hereby express our appreciation of the 
recent action of Andrew Carnegie in the direc- 
tion of assisting in the development of higher 
ideals of patriotism and broader conceptions of 
international good-will. 
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6. That as a convention of those engaged in 
the cause of Education and those who believe 
in all things to further the enlightenment and 
uplift of the people, we earnestly pray the 
Legislature of the State to make an appro- 
priation sufficiently large to assist the Penn- 
sylvania Public School Memorial Association 
to erect a Memorial in the Capitol Park at 
Harrisburg that shall worthily perpetuate the 
memory and the services rendered by those 
patriotic citizens who founded and established 
securely the Public Schools of the Common- 
wealth. 

7. That we recognize the importance of the 
codification of the school laws of the State, 
and that we heartily endorse the movement to 
have such action taken at the forthcoming 
session of the General Assembly. As the re- 
sult of years of progress and development 
there has been such an accumulation of enact- 
ments pertaining to public education that the 
schools of the present are administered under 
hundreds of separate laws. Many of these 
Acts of Assembly are general in their appli- 
cation, while many more are purely local in 
character and still others are ineffective and 
obsolete. With such a multiplicity of laws so 
unrelated and diversified, revision and codi- 
fication become a necessity. 

8 That we hereby express our appreciation 
of the fidelity, the self-sacrifice and the in- 
telligence of the Educational Commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the Common- 
wealth for the purpose of preparing a complete 
code for presentation to the Legislature of 
1909. We believe that the bill as reported in 
its original form would have needed but few 
modifications to have served admirably the 
best interests of the children of the state. We 
therefore heartily commend the action of the 
former Educational Commission for volun- 
tarily preparing a new code for presentation 
to the Legislature of 1911. Believing that the 
report that these men formulated and dis- 
tributed throughout the state for suggestions 
and criticisms has wisely eliminated certain ob- 
jectionable features of the bill submitted in 
1909, we hereby give this report our endorse- 
ment with the following recommendation, 
however, that, while we loyally adhere to the 
great principle of local control that distin- 
guishes the Pennsylvania public school system, 
We earnestly urge upon the Legislature that 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion be empowered and directed to so enlarge 
and organize the Department of Public In- 
struction by the establishment of bureaus that 
shall be in the hands of expert chiefs as to 
Secure among others the essential purposes 
covered in the proposed code by the estab- 
lishment of a State Board of Education. We 
further urge that an additional appropriation 
at least as liberal as the one made by the last 
Legislature for the use of the proposed State 
Board of Education be made to enable the 
State Superintendent to accomplish such en- 
largement and organization. 

9. That we take pleasure in recording our 
appreciation of the genuine interest taken in 
this convention by the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth and for the splendid record of his 
administration in behalf of public education. 

10. That the thanks of the Association are 
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due and hereby tendered to the President, the 
Executive Committee and the heads of the 
various departments for the strong program 
provided for this meeting. To Superintendent 
Downes and the teachers of Harrisburg for 
the excellent arrangements for the comfort 
and pleasure of us all; to the State Authori- 
ties and the City Board of Control for pro- 
viding such attractive and convenient meeting 
places; to the clergy for their services; to the 
Press for the completeness and accuracy of its 
reports, and to all who have in any manner 
contributed to the success of the meeting. 
Signed: L. E. McGinnes, D. J. Waller, Jr., 
George Wheeler, George D. Robb, Committee. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The Committee on Nominations pre- 
sented their report which was adopted, and 
the following persons declared elected for 
the ensuing year: 


President—F, W. Robbins, Bethlehem. 

First Vice-President—Chessman A. Her- 
rick, President Girard College, Philadelphia. 

Second  Vice-President—Katherine E. 
Puncheon, Girls’ High School, Philadelphia. 

Secretary —J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster. 

Treasurer.—David S. Keck, Kutztown. 

Member of Executive Committee—F. E. 
Downes, Harrisburg. This committee now 
stands: F. W. Robbins, Cheesman A. Herrick, 
T. S. Davis, Eli M. Rapp and F. E. Downes. 

Trustee of Wickersham Memorial Library. 
—L. S. Schimmel, Harrisburg. 

Trustees of Permanent Fund—G, M. 
Philips, ‘West Chester, S. H. Dean, Mt. 
— and George L. Omwake, Ursinus Col- 
ege. 

Members of Educational Council.—J. M. 
Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre, 3 yrs., A. T. Smith, 
Mansfield, 2 yrs., and W. A, Wilson, Milton, 1 yr. 


PHILADELPHIA NEXT YEAR, 


Principal George Wheeler, of Philadel- 
phia, in proposing the name of his city as. 
the place for next year’s meeting, said 
that he brought a message from Supt. 
Brumbaugh, a man whom we all love, who 
was with us in spirit to-day, and who in- 
vites us to make Philadelphia out meeting 
place next year. “If the meeting were to 
be held in the summer time, I should hesi- 
tate to ask you to come to Philadelphia,” 
said Mr. Wheeler; “ for the warmth of the 
climate coupled with the warmth of your 
reception might prove fatal. I promise you 
that you will meet a group of persons who 
are interested in the work of this associa- 
tion.” Mr. Wheeler then read a letter 
from the Philadelphia Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, containing a pressing invitation for 
tte Association to visit their» city. 
“ Another reason why I should like you to 
come to Piladelphia is that I want you to 
see the new education which is growing up 
during the last five years under Superin- 
tendent Brumbaugh. I doubt if any city in 
the United States has made more progress 
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in education in the last five years than 
Philadelphia. The atmosphere will be con- 
genial to you. We hope to so continue in 
educational growth that our city will not 
only rank as a first-class city in population 
but also in education. We want you to 
come. We believe that you can do us good 
and that we can serve you. Let us get 
together for our mutual benefit.” 

Supt. Muir withdrew the name of Johns- 
town, which had previously been submitted 
to the association as a place of meeting, on 
the ground that the accommodations of that 
city are insufficient to warrant the associa- 
tion’s visit to that place. Philadelphia was 
then adopted by the Association as the 
place for our next meeting. 


COMMITTEES FOR ENSUING YEAR. 


The President, as directed in the Consti- 
tution, appointed the following committees 
to act during the recess of the Association: 

Legislative Committee——Principal W. S. 
Steele, Harrisburg; Principal J. Geo. 
Becht, Clarion Normal School, and Homer 
White, Philadelphia. 

Necrology Committee—Supt. Herbert S. 
Putnam, Towanda; Supt. R. E. Laramy, 
Pheenixville, and Miss Margaret McGuire. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Prof. David S. Keck, treasurer, stated 
that, owing to the circumstances this year, 
he was not ready to report to the Associa- 
tion at this time. He has since submitted 
the following report for the year, which we 
give in full. 


This report is not complete. At least two 
bills are to come in yet and not all the Superin- 
tendents to whom blocks of tickets were given, 
have reported. The names of the counties in 
which there are tickets that are not accounted 
for, are given in the following list: Berks 8s, 
Columbia 50, Huntingdon 25, Tioga 50, Wayne 
50 and York 200. These blocks of tickets 
were sent by me at the request of President 
Herrick. The unsold tickets and the stubs of 
those sold should have reached me ere this 
tithe. One County Superintendent writes that 
he burned the block of tickets which I sent 
him. By looking over the list of names en- 
rolled from his county I find that he neglected 
to have his name put there. He evidently 
takes interest in the educational affairs of our 
state. 

By looking over the list of names as it 
stands at this time I find that every one con- 
nected with the Department of Public In- 
struction is enrolled; that eight of the thir- 
teen Normal School Principals have_ their 
names -on the list; and that eleven County 
Superintendents and twenty-four City, Bor- 
ough and Township Superintendents have 
failed to enroll. 

During the present year twelve (12) life- 
membership certificates were sold and two (2) 
additional applications for such certificates 
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were received and approved. No doubt, these 
two certificates will be issued later. In 189 
at the Mauch Chunk meeting thirteen (13) 
such certificates were sold. There was a spe- 
cial reason for this, since that year up to the 
Harrisburg meeting only ten such certificates 
were issued. 

My thanks are due and are hereby extended 
to Mr. M. H. Thomas and Mr. G. Herman 
Goetz, two of the Harrisburg principals, for 
aiding me so much at the Harrisburg meeting, 
They did their work well. I am also very 
grateful for the lists of names sent by the 
following educators: Supts. J. H. Deen, Juni- 
ata, 3; Frank H. Jarvis, Wyoming, 5; Louise 
D. Baggs, Bristol, 5; D. W. Deibert, Somerset, 
7; H. S. Putnam, Bradford, 7; D. W. Morri- 
son, Forest, 11; T. S. Davis, Blair, 11; H. V. 
B. Garver, Dauphin, 13; H. Milton Roth, 
Adams, 20; John W. Snoke, Lebanon, 33; F. 
W. Robbins, Bethlehem, 35; J. H. Hoffman, 
Bucks, 40; J. Horace Landis, Montgomery, 41; 
T. A. Stetler, Snyder, 50; Joseph B. Gabrio, 
Hazel Township, 51; and F. E. Downes, Har- 
risburg, 600. Also from Supervisor Amanda 
E. Stout, Reading, 16; Principals Walter L. 
Philips, Lansdowne, 21; Thomas A. Bock, 
Spring City, 162; Ben. C. Graham, Pittsburg, 
300; and Mr. O. S. Rothenberger, Leesport, 16, 

The financial account is as follows: 
Twelve life-membership fees.... $ 120 
1793 members (33 life members) 1760 1880 
32 bills paid to date 1419.87 

$460.13 
Respectfully submitted, 
Davip S. Keck, Treasurer. 


REMARKS OF NEW PRESIDENT. 


President-elect Robbins, in a brief ad- 
dress from the floor, thanked the Associa- 
tion for the honor of his election and ex- 
pressed the hope that he might discharge 
the duties of the office with the dignity and 
efficiency of the President at this meeting. 
He asked for the co-operation of the As- 
sociation in making the next meeting 4 
success. 

CLOSING REMARKS OF DR. HERRICK. 


In adjourning this Convention I wish to 
refer to one of the standards set by the 
Executive Committee when the plans for 
the meeting were formulated, which 
standard was that we shall have a meeting 
that will make the teachers of Pennsylvania 
proud of their profession. This meeting 
has fairly met this standard, and I can but 
express my pleasure at presiding over 4 
convention characterized by such a high 
order of excellence in program, and by the 
commendable interest and response on the 
part of the audience. I wish to thank all 
for the courtesy and uniform good spirit 
which has attended our deliberations. It 
is a satisfaction to be a Pennsylvania 
School Man. 

This meeting is now adjourned. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


BRIEF RECORD OF SIXTY-ONE MEETINGS HELD IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE STATE 
FROM DECEMBER, 1852, TO DECEMBER, 1910. 





InsTEAD of the Sixtieth, as stated in our last issue, the recent meeting of the State 
Educational Association at Harrisburg was the Sixty-first, as shown by the following state- 
ment compiled from The Pennsylvania School Journal, which contains the reports of all these 
meetings. The first number of The Journal was issued by Dr. Burrowes in January, 1852. 
During that year the new school monthly led the way to the first meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation in December. A condensed account of each meeting, from 1852 to 1900, may be found 
in our issue for October, 1900. Ten meetings have been held since that time. The brief 
statistical record here given includes these sixty-one meetings. No sessions were held in 
1862, because of the civil war; in 1879, when the National Association met in Philadelphia; 
in 1893, because of the World’s Fair at Chicago; nor in 1904, World’s Fair at St. Louis. 


1852, December, Harrisburg Thomas Henry Burrowes, Lancaster 
1853, August, Pittsburgh John H. Brown, Philadelphia 
1853, December, Lancaster . John H. Brown, Philadelphia 
1854, August, Pottsville James Thompson, Pittsburgh 
1854, December, Lewistown James Thompson, Pittsburgh 
1855, August, Pittsburgh Wm. VanLear Davis, Lancaster 
1855, December, Philadelphia . Wm. VanLear Davis, Lancaster 
1856, August, Williamsport James Pyle Wickersham, Lancaster 
1856, December, Harrisburg James Pyle Wickersham, Lancaster 
1857, August, Chambersburg William Roberts, Philadelphia 
1857, December, Indiana William Roberts, Philadelphia 
August, Scranton John F. Stoddard, Prompton 
August, West Chester Franklin Taylor, West Chester 
August, Greensburg . Charles R. Coburn, Towanda 
August, Lewisburg Andrew Burt, Pittsburgh 
August, Azariah Smith, Lewistown 
August, Samuel D. Ingram, Harrisburg 
August, Meadville Fordyce A. Allen, Mansfield 
August, Gettysburg Samuel P. Bates, Harrisburg 
August, Bellefonte William F. Wyers, West Chester 
August, Allentown Edward Brooks, Millersville 
' August, Greensburg Samuel S. Jack, Greensburg 
August, Lancaster Henry S. Jones, Erie 
August, Williamsport Albert N. Raub, Lock Haven 
August, Philadelphia Henry Houck, Lebanon 
August, Pittsburgh George P. Hays, Washington, Pa 
August, Shippensburg George J. Luckey, Pittsburgh 
August, Wilkes-Barre William Warren Woodruff, West Chester 
* August, West Chester James Pyle Wickersham, Lancaster 
August, Erie George L. Maris, West Chester 
July, i William N. Aiken, Lawrence 
July, k Benjamin Franklin Shaub, Lancaster 
July, Washington Jesse Newlin, Pottsville 
July, Pottsville James P. Andrews, Pittsburgh 
July, Williamsport Nathan C. Schaeffer, Kutztown 
July, Meadville Samuel A. Baer, Reading 
July, Harrisburg John Morrow, Allegheny 
Allentown John Q. Stewart, Harrisburg 
July, Clearfield James M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre 
July, Scranton Matt. Savage, Clearfield 
Altoona Elnathan Elisha Higbee, Lancaster 
Mauch Chunk R. M. McNeal, Harrisburg 
Bedford George Morris Philips, West Chester 
Beaver Falls Eliphalet Oram Lyte, Millersville 
Media Samuel Hamilton, Braddock 
Mt. Gretna Eliakim Tupper Jeffers, York 
Bloomsburg A. G. C. Smith, Media 
Newcastle David Jewett Waller, Bloomsburg 
Bellefonte Martin Grove Brumbaugh, Philadelphia 
Gettysburg ........ Ebenezer Mackey, Reading 
Williamsport ...... John A. M. Passmore, Philadelphia 
Philadelphia . John Summers Stahr, Lancaster 
Pittsburgh Junius Rudy Flickinger, Lock Haven 
July, Wilkes-Barre Addison Jones, West. Chester 
July, Reading Samuel Andrews, Pittsburgh 
July, Altoona L. E. McGinnes, Steelton 
July, Greensburg Reed B. Teitrick, Brookville 
July, State College ...... J. B. Ritchey, McKeesport 
July, Bethlehem Charles S. Foos, Reading 
July, Erie Charles Lose, Williamsport 
December, Harrisburg Cheesman Abiah Herrick, Philadelphia 


*The membership at Harrisburg was about 2000. The exact figures have not yet (Janu- 
ary 25) been made up, as several superintendents have not thus far reported their enrollment. 
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REVISED SCHOOL CODE. 


HE revised School Code which has been 
under discussion for the past three 
years, says an Associated Press despatch 
of January 24th, was presented to the Sen- 
ate to-day by Mr. Tustin, of Philadelphia. 
It is a revision of the bill presented last 
year which failed to become a law. 

The new bill divides the State into four 
classes of school districts; the first embrac- 
ing municipalities having a population of 
more than 500,000. Second class districts 
of those having a population of from 30,000 
to 500,000, just excluding the largest bor- 
oughs of the State. 
tricts range from 5,000 to 30,000. The 
fourth class districts are townships and 
boroughs which have a population of less 
than 5,000. 

In Philadelphia and Pittsburg, the 
School Boards will have fifteen members, 
all of whom will at first be appointed by 
the Courts; one-third for two years, one- 
third for four years, and one-third for six 
years, and at the expiration of their terms 
their successors will be elected bi-annually- 
at-large for terms of six years. 

The Philadelphia School Board will have 
the right to levy separate taxes for school 
purposes and loans for new buildings. The 
tax levy in Philadelphia must not be less 
than the present amount appropriated for 
school tax, five mills, and cannot exceed six 
mills, and the loans for permanent im- 
provements cannot exceed two per cent. on 
the valuation of. the city. 

Districts of the second class will have 
nine School Directors; one-third of whom 
will be chosen every two years for a six- 
year term. 

Smaller cities and larger boroughs and 
townships will have School Boards of seven 
members, part of whom will be elected 
every two years for six-year terms, and 
the smaller boroughs and townships will 
have School Boards of five members, a part 
of whom will also be elected every two 
years for six-year terms. 

One of the most important features of 
the code provides for a State Board of 
Education. This Board will consist of seven 
members, of whom the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction will be one, and the 
others will be appointed by the Governor 
for six-year terms, the term of one to ex- 
pire each year. The boards serve without 
pay. Their function will be largely advis- 
ory, and they will investigate the school 
problems and recommend legislation. 

Another imporant feature of the code 
will be the gradual accumulation of a State 
school fund by accumulating revenues from 
the millions of acres of forest lands, the in- 
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come to be used to aid the public schools 
and relieve the people of taxation in the 
future. 

The code provides that when there are 
from 150 to 300 teachers in a county there 
shall be one Assistant County Superinten- 
dent; for the next 200 teachers another; 
for the next 300 teachers another, and for 
over 400 additional teachers an additional 
Assistant County Superintendent. It also 
provides for medical inspection for every 
child in the public schools of the State, 
The code, after being referred to com- 
mittee was immediately reported out, and 
5,000 copies ordered printed. 

It was presented in the House by Mr. 
Carroll, of Fayette county, and will be 
acted upon by the Education Committee 
within a few days. This committee will 
study it section by section and hold hear- 
ings if it shall be desired to present any 
facts or arguments to the members. This 
was determined upon at a meeting of the 
committee when they divided themselves 
into sub-committees, each taking several 
sections. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES. 





GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER. 
tte provision which the city of Philadel- 


phia is making for public education, I 
have attempted to discover by a careful com- 
parison of Philadelphia with other cities on 
the basis of certain statistics, fiscal and other- 
wise, derived from the data collected by the 
Bureau of the Census and as yet unpub- 
lished by them. I know that conditions are 
not entirely comparable in the various cities 
that have been used. It is possible to point 
to peculiar conditions in any city and to 
claim that it is because of these peculiar 
conditions that inadequate provision is made 
for education. My sole purpose in com- 
paring the data has been to make as clear 
as possible the present situation in Phila- 
delphia as compared with other cities. I 
do not believe that Philadelphians are any 
less democratic, or that they believe any 
less in public education than do the people 
of other cities. I do not believe that the 
citizens of Philadelphia will be satisfied 
with any provision for public education 
which is less than that made by other com- 
munities. I am confident that all right- 
minded citizens are willing to look the facts 
in the face and to act accordingly. 

One test of the provision which is made 
for public education is found in the per- 
sistence in children in school: The figures 
upon which the following calculations are 
made were taken from the special data col- 
lected during the past school year by the 
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United States Bureau of Education, on the 
age and grade distribution of children in 
the public schools in American cities. 
They show that thirty-eight per cent. of 
the number of children who enter the first 
grade in the schools in Philadelphia, are 
fourid in the eighth grade. Detroit has 49 
per cent. as many in the eighth grade as 
there are in the entering group; Chicago 
59 per cent., Seattle 71, Minneapolis 77, 
Newton, Mass., 82, Auburn, New York, 85. 
No one will claim that the number of 
children who remain in school is deter- 
mined solely by the provision which the 
city makes for public education. We do 
know, however, that many children leave 
school not because they are compelled to 
leave, but because the school has ceased to 
be attractive to them. In their judgment, 
and in the judgment of the parents, the 
school has nothing worth while to offer. 
To change this situation it is necessary to 
provide better school conditions with re- 
spect to buildings, equipment, variety in 
courses of study, fewer pupils per teacher, 
more careful grouping of children accord- 
ing to their abilities and special aptitudes; 
in short to make our schools as efficient as 


is possible. The department charged with 


the administration of public education is 
ready and anxious to make the changes 
which will bring about the longer school 


life which is so essential to any adequate 
education. These reforms can not be se- 
cured unless more generous support is 
given. 

Of forty-one cities of the United States, 
sixteen have double, or more than double, 
the proportion in the High School that 
Philadelphia has. Only 4.7 per cent. of 
the number of children entering the Ele- 
mentary School during the last school year 
in Philadelphia are to be found in the fourth 
year of the High School. St. Louis holds 
6.4 per cent, Louisville 11.3, Detroit 12, 
Kansas City 16, Minneapolis 17, Somerville, 
Mass., 25. This situation with regard to 
the High School education would seem to 
indicate that Philadelphia is doing less than 
most of our cities to train the young men 
and young women who are to accept posi- 
tions of leadership and responsibility. 

Philadelphia stands relatively low in her 
provision for High Schools. The High 
School budget for Philadelphia is about 17 
per cent. of the Elementary School budget. 
For maintenance and operation of High 
Schools in Grand Rapids 22 per cent. of 
the elementary school budget is spent; 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, 23 per 
cent.; Providence, R. I., 27; Des Moines 
28, Seattle 34, Springfield, Mass., 33, and 
Columbus, Ohio, 36. Twenty-one of 
twenty-nine leading cities considered are 
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spending relatively more for High School 
education than is Philadelphia. It is prob- 
able, that in none of these cities is there 
enough money spent either for Elementary 
or High Schools. Evidently some of them 
are making much greater provision than in 
Philadelphia for training of boys and girls 
who have given evidence of superior ability 
and who are hereafter to render greater 
service to the community. 

As to the per capita cost based on attend- 
ance, Philadelphia spends $35.70 per pupil 
as against $37 for Providence, R. I., $38.40 
for Chicago, $40.60 for St. Louis, $42.40 
for Springfield, Mass., $48.50 for Oakland, 
California. The difference between the 
lack of proper provision for schools and 
adequate provision is indicated by that mar- 
gin which is provided above that which is 
absolutely necessary to keep the schools 
open. It may not seem at first sight that 
the city that spends three or four dollars 
more per pupil than does Philadelphia is 
making very much greater provision for 
schools. The larger difference, however, 
can be appreciated by reference to one’s 
own expenditures. So long as one has just 
enough to provide for the necessities of 
life there is not very much possibility for 
pleasure, for refinement, or for culture. 
The difference is just the difference be- 
tween living a merely animal existence and 
living a life which is significant, not only 
for oneself but for others as well. Our 
schools have too often been kept on the 
lower plane. They have lacked the money 
to carry out their ideals and have conse- 
quently been unable to render the largest 
social service. 

It may be claimed that a fairer compari- 
son of the support of public education can 
be made by finding the per capita cost 
based on population. Philadelphia spends 
$4.19 per capita for maintaining and oper- 
ating schools. Twenty-three other cities 
spend more than this amount, for example, 
Cleveland spends $4.80 per capita of popula- 
tion; Kansas City $5.61, Detroit $6.30, 
Newark $6.40, New York $6.44, St. Louis 
$9.30. It might well be argued from these 
figures that the schools in Philadelphia are 
not receiving their due proportion of the 
whole city revenue. At any rate, it would 
seem reasonable for Philadelphians to de- 
mand a larger city budget for schools. 

When we compare the number of dollars 
spent for the maintenance and support of 
schools with the cost of police service, here 
again there seems to be an indication that 
schools are not so well supported in Phila- 
delphia as is the police department. For 
every dollar spent for police Philadelphia 
spends $1.65 for schools. Cincinnati spends 
$2.07 for schools to one for police. In 
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Indianapolis $2.63 for schools to one dollar 
for police. In St. Paul the figure is $2.86, 
in Cleveland $2.04, in St. Louis $3.18, 
Denver $3.92, Minneapolis $4.26, Grand 
Rapids $4.72, Scranton $5.29. The writer 
was not able to make similar comparisons 
for other items of the city budget, but it is 
his opinion that a similar condition of 
affairs would be found for other compari- 
sons which might be made. Possibly, one 
is not justified in arguing that a smaller ex- 
penditure for education necessitates a 
larger expenditure for police, but of one 
thing we may be confident, namely, that the 
very best protection against vice, crime, 
and pauperism, is to be found in education. 

Another index of the support of schools, 
not only at present, but during the past gen- 
eration or two, is found by determining the 
per capita investment in school buildings. 
If we desire to know how adequate the 
provisions are for buildings we can best 
determine this fact by finding the per capita 
investment on the basis of attendance of 
children in schools. For Philadelphia the 
per capita investment in buildings is $103; 
for Jersey City, $113; Des Moines $127, 
Chicago $152, Detroit $163, Springfield, 
Mass., $226. The writer does not know 
the situation in Philadelphia intimately, but 
from the facts that have been brought to- 
gether, I would judge that more and better 
school buildings are needed. This added 
equipment is, of course, a charge not only 
for the current year but also for a genera- 
tion or two to come. The demand for good 
buildings can not be ignored. Well built, 
well ventilated, attractive buildings have 
always aroused the pride of the community 
and have helped to keep the children in 
school. 

Summary.—Public education in this city, 
and in most other cities, has made great 
gains during the past fifty years. Yes, even 
during the past five years. Our curricula 
are better. We are improving our build- 
ings. Our teachers are better trained. We 
have more boys and girls in high schools. 
We are paying more attention to the phys- 
ical welfare of children, and we are begin- 
ning to differentiate our training to suit the 
needs of the children in our schools. But 
we are far from realizing the ideal of edu- 
cation in a democracy. It has been the 
purpose of this paper to indicate briefly the 
program that is ahead of us. There is no 
field of public endeavor which more in- 
sistently demands our careful attention and 
our generous support. We need more and 
better education, and in proportion as we 
provide it we shall haye less of vice and 
crime—less need for police, prisons and 
reformatories. The greater enlightenment 
which can be brought about through educa- 





tion will mean less stupidity in the adjust- 
ments to be made between employers and 
employees in our industries. More and 
better education will mean fewer delusions, 
whether they pose as nostrums or universal 
efficiency in curing diseases, or strange and 
unreasonable cults masquerading under’ the 
name of religion. The public education of 
to-morrow, if it is adequate, must cost more 
than that of yesterday. 


—_—_—_______. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Ts annual meeting of the Directors’ 

State Association was held in the as- 
sembly hall of the High School building 
in Harrisburg, February 2 and 3. The pro- 
gramme was not ready for our December 
number. It was in type for January, but 
that issue has been so greatly delayed that 
it could hot be mailed until after the meet- 
ing. The proceedings of this important 
convention will appear in the March num- 
ber now preparing for press. 


Every good superintendent wants the 
wisest and best instructors for his teachers 
during the week of the annual institute. 
If a rare woman can be had where so large 
a proportion of the teachers are women 
all the better. Maria L. Sanford, well 
known on the institute platform in Pennsyl- 
vania many years ago, who has been promi- 
nently connected with the University of 
Minnesota for a generation, and is now a 
professor emeritus of that institution upon 
the Carnegie Foundation, has addressed 
more teachers and more to their profit than 
any other woman in the educational work 
in America. For nearly fifty years she has 
been an ideal teacher, an inspiration to all 
with whom she has come into contact. 
Wise head, warm heart, high purpose, won- 
derful memory, and strong personality—she 
is, we believe, one whose work in class- 
room or upon the institute platform is never 
forgotten. Her present address is Largo, 
Florida; after March 1st it will be Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. She is in splendid health 
and vigor and has lost none of that hearty 
enthusiasm which has so long helped to 
arouse the sluggish and stir to renewed 
energy the earnest teacher. We are glad 
to know that she can come among our 
teachers for the fall and winter campaign. 
To secure her services for the week of the 
Institute is unusual good fortune for super- 
intendent and teachers—and their pupils. 


THE type for the February number of 
The Journal was already set before we 
were able to get all the “copy” for the 
January number. This delay has been very 
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annoying both to the Treasurer and to the 

ublisher. We waited for nearly two 
weeks in the vain hope that we might be 
able to make the report of the general ses- 
sions complete. The treasurer must make 
up his list of names for the printer very 
soon, and the number of copies of the vol- 
ume of proceedings to be printed will de- 
pend upon his figures. 


AmonG items of special interest from 
Blair County we note that Altoona has just 
decided that the new tenth ward building, 
costing $75,000, shall be known as the 
Thaddeus Stevens school. - Also, that as a 
mark of appreciation of the work of their 
vigilant leader, Co. Supt. T. S. Davis, and 
of their personal esteem for himself, the 
three hundred teachers of Blair county, at 
the recent county institute, gave him with 
the best of good wishes a fine gold watch 
and chain. Supt. Davis is a first-rate man, 
comes of sturdy Welsh stock, walks more 
miles in a week than perhaps any other 
school superintendent in the Commonwealth 
—wears a pair of old-style boots too while 
he is doing it—and always talks good sense 
in humorous fashion on the way and at his 
halting-places. 


GOOD NEW YEAR GIFT. 


= large boxes of valuable books and 
pictures, says the Lancaster New Era, 
of December 28th, were shipped yesterday, 
by Dr. J. P. McCaskey from his room on 
the first floor of the Trout Bindery building 
to the Library and Reading Room at 


Marble, Colorado. They comprise about 
six hundred volumes, which the donor has 
been collecting to this end during the past 
eighteen months, and include a carefully- 
selected list of biography and history, art 
and literature, science and fiction. Among 
them is an edition of the world’s greatest 
literature in sixty volumes; twenty volumes 
of Abbott’s makers of history, nine volumes 
of the life and speeches and state papers 
of Abraham Lincoln, six volumes of Victor 
Hugo’s best stories, Cooper’s stories in ten 
volumes, Mark Twain’s complete works, 
the favorite Harper’s edition, in twenty- 
five volumes; thirty volumes of the “ book- 
lover’s library,” an unusually fine edition; 
William Jennings Bryan’s nine volumes of 
the world’s greatest orators, fifty-two vol- 
umes of masterpieces of literature, Los- 
sing’s history of the United States in four 
volumes, twelve volumes of the Riverside 
art series, and the latest edition of the New 
International Cyclopedia in twenty-two vol- 
umes, 

One of the boxes is filled with choice 
Pictures of large size mounted on heavy 
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binders board, both sides, with neat border, 
the eyelets strung close with copper wire, 
ready for hanging the picture on the wall 
or for reversing the board when something 
new is desired. There are about one hun- 
dred and thirty of these pictures for library 
and reading room, school rooms, offices, 
power houses, mills, etc. 

This collection of books—and he hopes it 
is not the last that he will send them— 
would be a valuable addition to any library 
and reading room. It will be heartily wel- 
comed by the skilful and intelligent work- 
men and their families in this rapidly-grow- 
ing town, with its great marble industry, in 
the very heart of the Rocky Mountains. 
The unique label in each of the books may, 
for its suggestion, be more profitable to 
the reader than the average book itself. It 
is in type and style, with light rule for 
border, as follows: 


. 





It chanced—eternal God that chance did guide. 

More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

Books are light-houses erected on the great sea of Time. 

The starry skyof night, the sublimesi thingman ever beholds. 

Let us cast off works of darkness and put on the armor of Light, 
__The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the insect 
life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals and men may 
live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest; care for it and protect it. 

Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping —Scotch Farmer. 

_ The friendship of books never dies, it grows by use, increases by 
distribution, and possesses an immortality of perpetual youth. 
It is the friendship not of dead things, but of ever-living souls. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a suf- 
ferer; a strong, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; the first 
true gentleman that ever breathed.— Decker. 
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I will all my life commit to memory good things in prose 
and poetry. This habit I acquired under a teacher who made 
it our ae school exercise. He was my best teacher. of 
grateful and blesséd memory. Such souls are never forgotten. 

Choose a book for children for what isin it, not for what is out 
of it ;for some good or worth or dignity, not because it is harmless. 

I will not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly; nor 
destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to comfort all gentle 
life, to guard and perfect all natural beauty on earth—Ruskin. 

I expect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I can show 
to a fellow-creature, let me do it now. Let me not defer or 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again.—Edward Court- 
ney. Engraved also upon his tomb. 

“Bring the Book,” said Sir Walter. ‘‘ What book?” asked 
Lockhart, his son-in-law. ‘‘ There is but One,” said the dying 
man. In that book isthe hope of the world. It is more widely 
prized andsold and read to-day than ever before or than any 
other book inthe world. Do not miss your chance of knowing it. 
«« What I spent I wasted ; what I left I lost ; what I gave I have.” 

Know by heart the Beatitudes and the Ten Commandments. 
The chief end of manis to glorify God, and to enjoy him forever. 
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